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Human Problems of U. 8S. Enterprise im Latin America 


William F. Whyte and Allan R. Holmberg 


Cornell University 


I. We Need Each Other 


Why a special issue on “Human Problems of U.S. Enter 
prise in Latin America”? 

This issue is based on recognition of a mutual need: Latin 
America and U.S. industry each needs the other. 

For U.S. Latin 
opportunity for profits, and—as we shall point 


enterprise, America represents raw 
materials, 
out—opportunity for giving service in the progress of an 
important area of the world. Latin America needs U.S. enter- 
prise for capital to develop its resources, for technical 
knowledge, and for managerial skills—to strengthen its own 
supplies of capital, knowledge, and skills. 

In the field of agricultural and rural community develop- 
ment, it is natural for our government to take the lead in 
sponsoring international aid programs. Most of the men 
needed to carry out such programs do not work in industry 
but for government agencies, state or federal, or in univer- 
sities. Furthermore, the improvements these men are able to 
stimulate do not bring in a direct economic return to those 
instituting the programs. Therefore, the programs cannot be 
carried out on the direct profit or loss basis characteristic 
of business operations. 

In the industrialization process, the situation is quite 
different. U.S. industry can supply capital and technical ex- 
perts. And the overseas business enterprise can bring in a 
direct economic return to the investors. 

Profits are necessary incentives for investment in Latin 


America, but the businessman who thinks only of profits 
may end by jeopardizing the very profits he seeks. If the 
company is to grow and prosper, it must make a contribution 
to the social and economic development of the country in 
which it is located. 

How does management make such a contribution? By 
paying high wages and providing generous benefit programs 
for employees? These alone are not enough. In fact, the 
company which seeks to buy good will by paying far beyond 
the customary wage rates may contribute to social and 
economic dislocations within the country. If management 
creates a small island of wealth and general prosperity 
among employees of the company in the midst of a sea of 
poverty and desperation, the company thereby finds itself in 
a precarious position in relation to its environment. 

A healthy future for U.S. enterprise in a Latin American 
country may well depend upon the general economic growth 
of that country. On what, then, does such economic growth 
depend? Theodore W. Schultz, an economist who has been 


specializing in Latin America, argues that growth depends 


primarily upon neglected variables’! 


... effort and capital allocated (1) to develop the 
quality of a people as productive agents, and (2) to 
raise the Jevel of the productive arts. 


Management is accustomed to thinking about the second 
variable: the development of improved machines and processes. 
Management now needs to give special attention to the first 
variable: the development of more productive people. Here 
of productivity in a narrow sense of more 
Management, 


we are not thinking 
output per unit of cost for the company. 
through the training and experience and skilled consultation 
it may offer, can play a key role in developing people who 
contribute to the social, technical, and economic development 
of their country. In later chapters, we shall explore how this 
contribution may be made. 

Management here faces problems that cannot be solved by 
money alone. It deals with a complex set of human relations 
within its own organization and with a still more complex 
network of relations connecting the company and _ its 
employees with the culture and social organization of the 
country. A better understanding of these complex human 
problems will enable management to act more effectively as 
an economic unit and in its human relations in Latin America. 

In recent years sociologists have been concentrating atten- 
tion upon studies of industry, but nearly all of this work has 
been done in the United States. Anthropologists have done 
research in Latin America, as well as in many other parts of 
the world, but primarily they have been interested in the 
primitive tribe or the rural community—at least in their 
research outside of the United States. The work of anthro- 
pologists has been of vital importance in strengthening our 
technical aid program in rural areas. It is now widely recog- 
nized that the agricultural extension expert needs to have a 
basic knowledge of the culture and social organization of 
the society within which he is working. He knows that he 
can only secure widespread adoption of his new agricultural 
technique if he is able to fit it into the existing cultural 
system. 

Industrialization—at least on a large scale—necessarily 
changes culture and social organization. But this is all the 
more reason for the manager to try to understand the culture 


1. The Economic Test in Latin America, Bulletin 35, New York 
State School of Industrial and Labor Relations, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, August, 1956. 
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as it existed before the advent of his Cultures are best described in terms of comparison and 


enterprise. He needs to know the nature of the life he is contrast, and that will be our approach in this chapter. How. 
ring so that he can understand the problems of adjust- ever, some words of caution must be sounded first. Both 
vent the employees are facing and so that he can understand Latin America and the United States grew out of the great 


the changing relations between his company and the com- stream of Western European culture. We have much in 


munity and the government. common that will not be discussed here. Furthermore, any 


This issue is based in part upon research and in part upon general discussion of the culture of an area is bound to bh 


discussion with management people who participated in a an oversimplification, since there are important difference; 
seminar with the New York State School of Industrial and from country to country in Latin America and even among 
Labor Relations (July 9-13, 1956) on “Human Problems the regions of the United States. Finally, cultures chang 
of U.S. Enterprise in Latin America.”? The research back- and no description can adequately reflect the flow of change, 
ground was provided by Allan Holmberg on the basis of the Nevertheless, for all of these qualifications, we can pre- 
Cornell-Peru project and by William F. Whyte on the basis sent a picture of contrasting cultures that should help th 


of his sabbatical year of rese: 


L rch with Creole Petroleum North American to orient himself in Latin America. 
Corporation in Venezuela. Whyte was assisted by Norman 

Painter, Isabel Peraza de Morse, and Manuel Matienzo. Class Structures 

“ mber chief collaborator | been Dr. Mar quez. Human relations in any society, of course, are patterned 
to the “Wenne) en Foundation for hy its social structure. Here in the United States one of th 


Anthropological Research, Inc. for their support of this spe oa 


tide principles upon which our social system rests is the belief 


(eve n though it may be a fiction) that “all men are created 
1.” Consequently we live in a fairly open and sociall 
a sa dividual of energy, ability, and character, although of humbl 

economic and social backgrounds, to rise high in the prestig 
and respect system. This does not hold true to the same de. 
eer ‘ si a f this point, we i ly founded on an assumption that society consists of a natural 
: hi ical order in which a few are born to rule and man 
| to serve. As a result of this, social relationship: 

Latin America are more rigidly structured than they ar 
on process in the United States, and are patterned along the lines of 

freedom. In such a system people are brought up to believe 

that a person is born to a social position in life and that 

i Te Contesc of Caleare little that he does during the course of his career is likel 
to affect this state of affairs. 

Te Latin Ar , the North American Even though the values which supported this system ar 
must understand the culture within which he lives and works. now undergoing rapid change in the direction of more dem 
But th not all. He must also understand the culture of cratic ideals in the organization of society, the effects of tl 

natty Know thyself!” is the first injunction phi- old system still persist. The gap between the elite and th 


ve te se who seek to understand other people. masses, for example, has not been bridged, as it has in tl 


the North American away from home, this means not United States, by a large and dominant middle class whos 
knowledge of his individual p nality but also of yalues are fundamentally democratic. Rather, in much of 

the culture in which it was formed. South America the aristocratic tradition still holds sway an 
When we are at home, we do not need to think about the a well-defined middle class has yet to emerge. This does no! 


culture of the United States. We learn our culture as we mean that social mobility is lacking in Latin-American s 
row up, and in general, we learn to behave in ways ap- ciety, for we know that people of a very modest social her 
thought tage have gained entrance to upper-class groups and ar 
of the matter. But, in a foreign country, we cannot “do doing so now at an accelerating rate. It is simply that the 


— iturally”” and assume that our actions will b opportunities for social mobility were relatively restricted i 


situation. the past so that the people who today fall between the hig 


re of the natural predispositions and the low status groups have not yet crystallized into 


of be- group we may properly term a middle class. They constitut 


or that are natural for people reared in another culture. rather a somewhat amorphous entity, which John Gill 
Only in this way can we understand both ourselves and the (1955) has called the “Middle Mass.” Since it is relativel 


ople with whom we deal. new, this group is heterogeneous in composition. It mzy 1 


———— clude everything from a rural storekeeper or teacher to 4 
2. The participants in the management seminar are listed in Ap- 


; d : cabinet minister or scholar. It also lacks an ideology of its 
pendices, page 39, together with the names of othe ee 


own. In values it identifies with both the upper and the 


rs whose criti- 
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lower classes. While it is true that a middle class with a fairly 
uniform value system is almost certain to emerge in Latin 
America, the final product is not likely to be a duplicate of 
the middle class in the United States because of other funda- 
mental differences between the cultures of Latin America 
and those of the United States. 

To some extent, these differences in social structure are 
the natural outgrowths of our differing lines of historical 
development. Our Plymouth colonists and many who fol- 
lowed them represented a rebellion against the existing social 
yrder of Europe. People came here to settle and make a liv- 
ing off of the land. The native Indian population happened 
to be sparse—estimated at about 1,000,000 at the time of the 
discovery. The Indians were simply driven off the land 
brutally, to be sure—as our settlers moved west. In neither 
the new democratic communities of the west nor in the settled 
communities to the east were the Indians integrated as a sub- 
ordinate class or caste. The caste problem arose later with 
the importation of Negro slaves. ‘The line between Negro 
ind white still represents the major barrier to free social 
ind economic development of our population, but even that 
barrier is slowly and painfully giving way. 

Those who settled Latin America were not, on the whole, 
rebels against the existing order of Spain and Portugal. They 
came at first not to settle but to search for treasure, to ex- 
ploit the country, and to extend the control of the Crown 
into the new world. The Indians were so many—estimated at 
12,000,000 in the area south of the Rio Grande—that they 
could not be simply driven off of the land. Instead, they were 
subjugated and held down at the bottom of the social struc- 
ture. The inspiring independence movement of the early 
1800’s threw off the control of the monarchy, but it wrought 
no basic changes in the social structure. From the beginning, 
the growth of mixed-bloods (mestizos) blurred the line be- 
tween Indian and white man, but those who retained the 
cultural characteristics of Indians remained in a subjugated 
position. It is only in this century and beginning in Mexico 
that the Indian has begun to enjoy some of the advantages 
open to other people in his society. The social structure, 


then, was built upon dominance and subordination. 


Types of Individualism 

A second point of difference between Latin America and 
the United States has to do with the relationship between 
the individual and society and the concept of the individual 
himself. Almost everyone who has written about the cultures 
of Latin America has called attention to a phenomenon 
called personalism, a characteristic, which, like the outlook 
on the structure of society, was inherited from the mother 
country of Spain. In a sense, personalism may be regarded 
as a variety of individualism, but it is not the same kind of 
individualism that is either practiced or preached here in the 
United States 
trine that the individual, and not society, is of paramount 


In Latin America it is more than the doc- 


importance in human life. Personalism goes even deeper 
than this. Not man in the abstract, but man in the concrete, 
becomes the center of the universe. And the concrete man 
in the center of the universe is the person himself. 


Manifestations of this phenomenon of personalism are 
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found on every hand. Much of the economic life in the rural 
areas is based on the personal relation between patron and 
peon. There is almost everywhere a distrust in the large and 
impersonal corporation because such an organization is re- 
garded as being over and above the individuals who are mem- 
bers and employees of it. One cannot talk to, argue with, 


or deal personally, with banks, governments, or insurance 


companies. They in themselves have no life, no vitality, no 
souls. Only people are possessed of such characteristics, and 
these are the things in life that count. Even in matters of 
social organization it is the personal relationship between 
members of class or caste groups that is important. The same 
is true in political life; almost everywhere in Latin America 
politics is shot through with the exaltation of, and identifica- 
tion with, the leader—the caudillo—at the expense of prin- 
ciples or party platforms. 

In the realm of ideology and religion we see manifesta- 
tions of the same phenomenon. For most Latin Americans, 
particularly the folk peoples of rural areas who constitute 
the most numerous group in the total population, God is a 
kind of vague entity like a corporation. He is a hazy and 
inaccessible power with whom it is impossible to deal direct- 
ly. Consequently, He gets little direct attention in religious 
life. The same is 


as intermediaries 


not true of the saints, however. They act 
between God and man and are viewed as 


} 


real people with whom it is possible to personalize relations. 


That is why they play such 


a significant role in religious 
life all over Latin America. Not only individuals but whole 
villages and nations have patron saints, and the relationship 
between devotees and saints is always a highly personalized 
one. In most areas of Latin America saints are treated as 
highly respected human beings, and in religious life one fre- 


] 


quently identifies his fortunes in life with a particular saint, 


just as in politics one may do so with a particular political 


The tendency and desire to personalize relations in Latin 
America extends even to the relationship between people and 
inanimate objects. This is particularly noticeable today in 
those areas undergoing rapid modernization. Anyone who has 
recently travelled in a country like Mexico or Peru, for ex- 


but note that such pieces of modern 


ample, cannot help 
equipment as trucks are given personal names by their own- 
ers, and that these, 


importance of personal relations in Latin America would 


like people, are sometimes baptized. The 


thus seem to suggest that whenever it is planned to intro- 
duce modern changes, of whatever kind, the more one can 
take advantage of the value of personalism the more suc- 
cessful the proposed change is likely to be. 

The differential emphasis and value placed on the per- 
sonalized relation in Latin America as compared with the 


United States can hardly be overemphasized. Here we tend 
to assign high value to the status and role which an indi- 
we tend to respect an office which he holds 


or a position which he fills, such as the presidency of the coun- 


vidual occupies ; 


try, or the head of a large corporation. This, however, does 
not seem to be so much the case in most of Latin America, 
where prime emphasis is placed on the person who occupies 
the office, on the individual who holds the position. It is more 
I 


the particular human being, the unique personality, that be- 
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comes th ‘us of attention and respect and not so much the 
st nd which he occupies. To a large extent, of 
course, tl ence in emphasis is a reflection of a differ- 
ence in the concept of the individual himself. Here an indi- 
vidual, desp i 

of his 


( hw the e 
n 
Oo om 
vit te 
} 
the suprem 
For U.S. man nent, the problem is to cultivate a re 
ST or both the unique personality and the position. 
Personal flecte 1 in the reactions th Am rl 
+ 
can t < to spoke or printed statement dire d 


T . | stat I yut will not s inv necessity to 
counteract H of view is refl in the children’s 


unanswered attacl thought to leave a grievoi 
of the individual, So the private citize: 
} tblic offi 1 use his control to suppress the fre 
1 1 = + 
Che U.S. « t ( ndividualism de not emphasize 
the p d rf th idividual in this same way. To 
~ lual mean collection of rights of men: th 
+ ] to express himself, t t ah in tl 
wo to do what he wants to do, and so on. It means also 
} l ] i dividual, by his own efforts, can achieve 
51 S refore should be respected for what he h 
Ve 
\ 1 1al means competition for position in 
MM rations. North American 
' life. In f Fortune’s W. H. Whyte, Tr. 
The O zation Adan) that at least the younger 
ven of m y coming to look upon the organiza- 
I nstifti I des ned lI rt t provid 
for his security and happiness 
Family Organization 
Another point of prime significance for an understanding 
( uman relations problems in Latin America is the high 
lue placed on the family as an institution and on kinship 
r ( l. le the family, of course, is a funda- 
tal ins on in all societies, in Latin America kinship 
and family play a more significant role in the patterning of 
human relations th: do in the United States. Descent 
d name are rhly significant distinguishing marks 
of an individual in Latin America, particularly in those 


countries where the aristocratic tradition still prevails. 


The significance of kinship in Latin America is well 
exemplified in a type of family organization which still 


rsists there. In addition to the nuclear family, relatives 
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patrilineal type of extended family was introduced from Spain 
during the Colonial period and it still remains a major type 
of family organization, particularly in rural areas where it 
is not uncommon to find a large number of relatives sharing 
le 


singt 


restricted 
d until recently geographical) mobility 


In general, because of the 


e in most of Latin America to maintain 
intimate kinship relations outside of the immediate famil; 
Even in urban and industrial areas the extended famil 
system has not completely broken down, as it pretty largel 
has in the United States, although this type of family organi- 
zation is not particularly well-adapted to the confines of 
city life. 

The recognition of a blood tie involves serious commitment 
and obligations, for it is through the family and the bonds oj 
kinship that one makes his way in the world. It is no secret 
that in Latin America businesses are run by families, that 
nepotism is pt 


practiced in government, and that wealthy an 
aristocratic families are highly inbred. The family is the on 


institution to which loyalty is almost always expressed. Thi 
does not mean that re 


harmonious, for the opposite is often true, but pride in famil 


reat that to the outside world, at least, the famil 


ationships within the family are al 


name So 

presents a united front of friendly cooperation. Indeed, 11 

fighting his battle the Latin America 
P 


for aid to the family, the one institution or 


against the world, 
can always turn 
which he can depend. 


o important are the bonds of kinship in Latin Americ 


that they are extended far beyond the bounds of blood an 
marriage. This is made possible through the institution of 
lrazco or godfatherhood—enjoined by the church—i 
child of 


the sacraments of baptism, 


ompba 
which the family is sponsored by a non-relative a 
confirmation, and marriage. At 
these rites special relationships are established between tl 
sponsors of a child and his parents, as well as between a chil 


involve a set of terms 


These relationships 
] 


and his sponsors. 
rights, and ties which are taken very seriously in Latit 
America, especially in ireas. In fact, the 


ompadrazco provides a way in which friends—and friendshi 


rural system of 


like kinship plays a very important role in patterning humar 
relations in Latin America—can be brought within the kinshi 


areas these bonds of ceremonial kinshi 


T 
system. In some rural 


ire so important that most members of a community a! 
related in one way or another through it, and the obligation: 
involved are taken very seriously, often more seriously tha 


the blood tie itself. As one Latin American peasant expressed 
It, Compadres are like brothers; they should respect eac 
all times.’’ While the system of compadrazco ha 


broken down to some extent in the urban areas of Lat 


other at 


America, it is by no means dead as a way of providing securit 
for an individual or of preventing friction in human relations 

In the United States, the family plays a much smaller 
role in the organization of society. In the first place, famil 
to us generally means the nuclear family of man and wife and 
their children. To be sure, we recognize aunts and uncles 
cousins, and nieces and nephews, but we feel no strong 
obligations to them. In many cases, we may not see thes 
The 


“7° . . *L) 
geographical mobility of our people has made it impossib! 


relatives for months or even years. extraordinar 
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to maintain anything approximating an extended family 
system. Even the grandparents are generally expected to — 
apart from their children and grandchildren. Hopefully, they 
not, 
there is always the Old People’s Home—an institution little 
Latin 
that the old people will live with their children. 

We expect the f 


ment necessary to make a promising start on a career. Beyond 


will have savings and a pension to support themselves. 


patronized America, where it is taken for granted 


family to provide the child with the equip- 


this point, we do not assume that the family has any obliga- 
tion. It is up to the individual. 

in the United States often get 
ahead because of the personal “pull” of family or friends 
While this is a fact of life, it is also a condition of which we 
generally disapprove. We all know men who have had the 
opportunity to reach a high position in industry 


We recognize that people 


through 


friendship or family connections and yet have struck out to 


make careers in other organizations where they would not 
have the personal advantages. Such men feel that they cannot 
call themse 
gained their success by their own efforts 


‘Ives successful ake they can say that they have 
As family businesses 
to corporations in the United States, the 
ictually declined. Thus 
ir beliefs 
free competition and success through individual effort. 


we given way 
importance of family connections has 


the evolution of our institutions has supported 


Equipped with these beliefs, the North American may 
find it dificult to understand a 
for granted that, in industry 


society in which it is taken 
as well as outside, a man will 
from them. 


Latin- 


help his family and friends and will expect hel 


The North 
American 


American can best understand the 


family if he recognizes that it performs different 


functions from our own. In Latin America, family relations 

governments (in some 
In the United States, the 
while our governments (state 
If we 


America, 


are extensive stable while 


notably unstable. 


family is relatively unstable, 


countries) are 


and federal) are among the most stable in the world. 
look only at government in some parts of Latin 
we get a highly misleading impression of a chaotic society. 
family which provides for society the stability 


There, it is the 
we achieve through other institutional forms. 
Man and Woman 


family, 
between the sexes. 


some mention should be 
On the whole, 
Latin America has been and still is a male-dominated society. 


In connection with the 
made of the relationship 
regarded as 


This does not mean that men are necessarily 


superior to women in all departments of life, but the notion 
of the equality of the sexes, 
certainly not a part of the cultural heritage. 


there has always been a fairly sharp separation, 


like the equality of people, is 
On the contrary 
recognized 
by both sexes, between the roles of women and those of men 
in Latin-American society. Consequently, double standards, 
one for the male and another for the female, are almost every- 
where applied—in work, 
recent times there has been considerably less tendency by one 
of influence of the other in 
America than there has been in the United States, 


in play, and in sex. Moreover, in 
sex to encroach on the spheres 
Latin 
although this pattern appears to be changing rapidly. 


Edward T. Hall, Jr. 


l. This point was suggested to us by 
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By and large, Latin America is still a man’s world. Every- 


where manliness is a virtue. To | pe a macho, a oe man, 


full of physical energy, sexual prowess, honor, and pride is 


till the dominant ideal, not only for the men themselves, but 

for the women as well when seeking a mate or training a 
The conquistador—free, romantic, fearless, and strong 

remains the model to which most young men aspire. 

By contrast, women live in a much more restricted world. 


“Woman” in the ae was a sacred word to the Spaniards 
and Portuguese who conquered the southern Americas. And 
Am 1eric ins today. Vah 1es of the age 


s perhaps for this reason that an 


so it is to most Latin 
of chivalry still persist. It i 
outsider often gains the impression that the relations between 
America are surrounded by a kind of 


Just how far 


the sexes in Latin 


perpetuz il aura of mystery, romance, and charm. 


this is true, however quite another matter. 


The sacredness iceman to “woman” in Latin America 
probably derives to a Prat extent from the heritage of the 
medieval church. In Catholic doctrine, woman (particularly 
mother ) Linens ide fre with the Virgin Mary, the essence 


levotion. Thus she was placed on a pedestal 
ipped from afar. It w: 
with her. Her purity 


strictly safeguarded for marriage. It is probably for this 


of purity and « 


to be loved and w yrsh 


too much earthly contact 


is sinful to have 


was to 


ong writers have been 
denied the 


association with women of their 


reason that Latin-American poets and 
so prolific on the theme of love. Frequently 
of uncha 


ss, they pour out their souls 


pleasures peroned 


own social cla in poem and song. 


particularly 


ne 


Hand in hand with the notion that woman, 
a wife, 
public eye. While this custom, largely of 
came to Latin Americ: 
perfectly. Being holy 


is aod is the practice of secluding her from t 
Moorish origin, 
. from Spain, it fitted religious doctrine 
should be 


sheltered from the temptations of this mundane world and 


and pure, a mother or wife 


protected from any dangers—particularly from men outside 
The woman’s 


virtue, 


the family—that might threaten her 
place is in the home, raising and tending children, dedicated 
example for her 


stature. Neverthe- 


to the domestic arts, and setting a noble 


husband who is considered of lesser moral 
less, it is he who occupies the dominant position; it is he who 
enjoys the greater freedom. While a woman’s excursions into 


the outside world—unless she is properly accompanied—are 
limited largely to the performance of religious duties or 
economic transactions in connection with the running of a 


household, a man is pretty free to roam the field, accountable 


to no one but himself. 

Attitudes of 
apply to all relationships outside of the family and especially 
to women of lower social status. Women outside of the family 


sacredness towards women, however, do not 


or immediate social group were created to be enjoyed and are 


fair game for every man. Thus men often seek sexual satis- 


faction outside of the confines of the family. A wife exists 


primarily for the purpose of raising a family; a mistress, for 
the purpose of diversion and pleasure. Thus a double standard 
of sex morality and behavior exists between husband and wife. 
This is formalized in a system of concubinage that is recog- 
nized among almost all strata of Latin-American society 
with the exception perhaps of some Indian groups. While its 


practice is limited by the economic resources of the husband— 
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common man, regular 


Inevitably 


the immediate business at hand. 


people of different status levels, and yet 


; are. In Latin-Americar 


redness of family lif 
icts in the growing child an 
abnormal love attachment to 
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contacts have tended to follow a standard, formalized pattern 
such as we find in the relationship between master and ser- 
As the 


tionship is clearly not appropriate, we can expect Latin 


yant. new situations arise where master-servant 


Americans to have more difficulty in establishing a comfort- 
able informal reletionship across class lines than is the case 
in the United States. The process of moving up in society 
always involves some dropping of earlier social ties. In Latin 
America, with a more stratified society, the break is sharper 
than it generally is in the United States. We often find that 
an individual is promoted primarily because of the degree of 


When 


trust he has built up from his immediate associates. 


he then strives to cut himself off from them, he loses the 
main asset for which he was recognized. 
We cannot draw a sharp line on this point, because we can 


point to many North Americans who have cut themselves off 
completely from their humble backgrounds as they have risen 
On the other hand. there is more of a tendency in 


The 


humble they were, the more satisfaction we can take in how 


fo success 


our country to take pride in one’s humble origins. more 


far we have come through our own efforts. This makes it 
have risen in society to go 
ack and work effectively with those of similar social 


The 


trust people are 


easier for North Americans whe 
origins. 


structure of society also seems to affect the degree of 


willing to place in their fellow men, especially 


icross class lines. We were impressed by the urgent warnings 


} 


rainst Latin Americans given to Sears, Roebuck and Com- 


ny by Latin Americans. Management was advised that 


Sears could not afford to extend credit nor to display goods 


shelves. It is interesting to note that the dire 
fulfilled. 


honesty of its customers has been every bit 


n open 


prophecies were not Sears’ experience with tl 


as good in Latin 
America as in the United States. In other words, the frequent 
warnings Sears received were not based upon facts of observed 


They 


ehavior. simply illustrations of the atmosphere 


were 
f personal mistrust of people beyond one’s own social 


more preval 


group 


which seems to be ent in Latin America than in 


the United States. 


In our own society, with its strong egalitarian 


beliefs, 


we are inclined to place a higher value upon the common 
man. In general, we are inclined to believe that he is a pretty 


good sort of fellow and can be trusted even when he is not 


bound to us by ties of personal friendship or family relation- 
ship. This sort of view of society has been important in the 
building of our large industrial organizations, for they require 
that many people trust and depend upon each other even 
when there are no intimate social ties to bind them together. 

Our beliefs also involve a suspicion of authority. We do 
not assume that, because Jones holds a position of authority, 
Jones is therefore probably correct in the actions he takes. 
We are more likely to take the opposite assumption and 
require that Jones prove his right to hold that position by 
the quality of his actions. Furthermore, we feel that it is the 
manly thing to stand up to authority—that you ought to speak 
right up and tell the boss when you think he has been wrong. 
Of course, we do not always do this, but the strong belief 
that it should be done can be illustrated often in 
literature. 


This attitude toward 


our 


authority also affects the man in 
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authority. We often find U.S. executives behaving as if they 


} 


felt somewhat guilty about being in authority and being 


greatly concerned about winning the support of their sub- 


ordinates. 
in general, a 


In Latin America, we can 


tendency to ac 


assume, 


greater 


cept the authority of boss. This does not 


the 
‘an workers will be content 


necessarily mean that Latin Amer 


} 


with actions of the boss which would be offensive to North 


kers. They may be just as resentful, but they 


American wor 
are less likely to challenge authority directly, in a face-to-face 
situation. At the same time, t 


least 


inates—is 


1e Latin-American boss — at 
if he comes from 
less likely 


self-doubts regarding the justification of his own authority. 


a social status higher than his sub- 
| 


than the North American to have 


On the other hand, the Latin American who rises from 
humble origins to a supervisory position may have even 
greater anxieties over his authority than does his North 
American counterpart. Such a Latin-American supervisor 
may hesitate to wield his authority at all, or he may go to 

the other extrem I become highiy autocratic. 


Local Action Versus Centralization 


Latin America differs from the United States in the degree 


of centralization which prevails and is accepted as a natural 


life. This is fe 


reflected in th 


sovernment but is 


solv e 


part of uund not only in 


also e pattern people develop to their 


problems. We place a high value on face-to-face, local problem 
solving. We believe that problems should be solved, as far as 
possible, by people actually facing those problems. This belief 
can be traced back to the earliest years of our country. The 


original Plymouth 


I: 


New 


ngland set a pattern for a large part of our country. There 


colony Was a voluntary association. 


the local government grew out of the community and was 
not an append ige of the central authority. The Crown took 
yrmal steps to recognize governments in the Colonies, but 

this time the Colonies had already developed their local 


rovernments, evolving them out of the adaptations people 


1 


made in facing their day-to-day problems. 


The North American feels that this approach applies 
equally well to problems beyond the sphere of government. 
For community problems, for the regulation of a profession, 


all North 


together a voluntary association of the people concerned. 


and for sorts of ictivities, the American calls 


Furthermore, we have the optimistic belief that every problem 
must have facing it can solve 
it if they just talk it out. 

Much more than tl 


referring our local problems to some remote and_ higher 


a solution and that the people 
ie Latin Americans, we try to avoid 


authority. The pattern of thinking we use in problem solving 
conforms to the organizational level at which we feel prob- 
lems should be solved. We like to try to solve problems in 


terms of the practical details han 


rather t in terms of some 
general, abstract principle. 

We also rely upon face-to-face problem solving in the 
relations among people at different levels of the industrial 
hierarchy. This means that we expect the subordinate to 
discuss his problems directly with his superior. To put it in a 
technical the North 


tendency to initiate action up the line of the organization 


more way, American has a greater 
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rol in Latir meric 
ld ¢ so ty in which peopl il 
Tr) TY x rye } 
fran nd come rig] ut with what they 
i need some sort of satety valve to protect personal 
To 1 dding 1 very important safety valve. It 
enables us t things to other people that we may reall) 
I l I mani that does not hurt them— providing 
they are familiar with our kidding customs. 


us give some examples. 

Che research man had been having a long talk with an 

the 

As the research man got up to take his 

the 

at the research man, and said to him, “Well, have 


you had your brain washing today ?” 


ranization. Meanwhile, a 


A 
executive Nac 


immediate subordinate of been waiting 


1 
outside of the 


leave, the management man came _ into office, 


inned 


Everyone laughed, and yet we all recognized a serious 


‘lement in the statement. The subordinate had got something 


and the boss surely understood the 


st to the boss 


> message. 
ion: A meeting of a group of professors 
research projects in international indus- | 
| 


trial relations. There was a general feeling among the critics 


ng to cover so much eround | 


be superficial. This | 


research men were [tr 


findings would necessaril\ 


sm was expressed partly in a kidding way: “Well, 


ooks to me as if the main criterion in selecting a country 
o be studied is that you haven’t studied it before.” Or “It | 
looks if you people were looking around the map to se 
where you would like to travel and selecting your places in 


serious discussion was going on, and yet 


interrupted by bursts of laughter all around 


of the research men gave this reply 
come to the conclusion that if some- 


is worth doing, it is worth doing superficially.” 


Instead of reacting defensively, the research man entered int 
t I ng wit S critic 
Sucl discussion would hardly take place in Germany, 
Fy or | Che sort of thing we observed | 


atin America. 
ems to be characteristic of North America. Such kidding 


important role in lubricating the social gears 11 


States. However, it presents dangers if we tr 
the same approach to people who are not familiar 
with our characteristic 


ways of behaving. 


In kidding, we are saying to the other fellow, in effect 


“You're not really as good as you think you are.” ‘This is 

id a joking way, but it has a tendency to bring peopl 
down a peg. This may be a pitfall in Latin America. The 
North American manager is in a superior position in his 


d vith most Latin Americans. In an effort to establisl 
il relationship, he may not recognize that his 
kidding has a depreciating effect. What we take in a joking 


way may perhaps be reacted to by a Latin American as an 


of a North American to subordinate him. 


must abandon kidding altogether? It 


of the danger of giving 


the impression of subordinating the other individual to us. 
Work and the Values of Life 
Almost everyone who has written about the cultures of 


we must at least be aware 


pointed out that one of their most out- 


1 
Latin America has 


a deep and central focus on a waj 


ISTICS 1S 


of life which we may perhaps best characterize by the Spanish 
terms fiesta and siesta. In fact, so much attention has been 
directed to these values in Latin-American culture — often 
to the exclusion of others—that in the popular literature, at 
least, we are led to believe that the average Latin American 


lives a life of almost nothing else but fiesta and siesta. 
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In most of Latin America work is necessary for some people 
at least, but it is not a particularly esteemed or dignified 
ctivity. It is nothing in itself to be rewarded for. It is rather 


burden that must be borne by some people as 
pattern of living. 


the un 


necessary 
Particularly unfortunate are 
dignified hard labor of every- 


It is the nature of 


art of the 


hose who must perform 


but that is the way of the world. 


day life, 
things that some are born to leisure and others are born to 


U1 


work, even though the latter may not be particularly happy 
with their lot nor value the work activities they perform. 
Thus on the part of socially mobile people, who were not 


fortunate enough to be born to the leisure class, there 1s 
Imost everywhere in Latin America a tendency to avoid 
the stigma of manual labor, for it identifies one with the 


‘class. A true gentleman, if he works at all, works only 


with his mind. He regards it as undignified to dirty his hands 


n anything that is identified with physical labor. 


( 
Nn 


The son for such attitudes toward work, of course, is 


simply hes higher value is assigned to other activities. There 


ismuch more to life than work, than the humdrum activities 
life. These are a necessary part of living, to be 


not the things in life that count. Tl 


f everyday 
lere is 


in the universe thar 


It is 


and expressive behavio1 


e, but they are 
more poetic 


the 


something more dramatic, 


be captured through routine activities of life. 


her through deep emotional feeling 


hat one experiences the greatest rewards in life. 


Among the large mass of people 


hrough the institution of the festa, 


in Latin America it is 


particularly the religious 


} 
best Enormous 


} ] 
that these values are perhaps be expressed, 


Osta, 


amounts of time, energy, and money go into the celebration 
of particular festive events. In some rural villages, as much 
a third of one’s time, apart from Sundays, may be spent 


And much of the rest of one’s time may well 
next flesta. 


that 


n fiesta activity. 


| ye spent in working for the 
Part of the reason for this 1s one not only gains 


| emotional and spiritual satisfaction from part icipation in 
| festive activity but social status and prestige as well. In fact, 
n many areas of Latin America the festa is the central 


rest of the culture revolves. 
And the fiesta is primarily a consumption institution. In other 


institution around which the 
| and not 


words, its adherents produce primarily to consume 
for a rainy In many areas people actually undergo 

deal of fulfill fiesta 
To economists and businessmen apie this 
It certainly not fit 
Understanding it 


day. 


stress in order to 


| + 
to Save 
economic 


great 
itions. 
em like irrational behavior. 


} may seet 
7 the classic model of man. 


| oblig 
doe 
economic lies 
1 appreciating the fact that the Latin American places higher 
esteem on emotional gratification and spiritual values than 
on the pursuit of wealth for wealth’s sake. 

What 
people in Lati 
vell, everywhere 
artists, and novelists abound; by contrast there are relatively 
fe natural and technical scientists. This reflects a strong 
as a field of interest and study. There 
vhere a preference for ideas rather than things; for 
theory rather than empirical research; for armchair 


has ay been said is not only true of the mass of 
America but is characteristic of the élite as 
musicians, 


poets, philosophers, 


bias for the humanities 
is every 
abstract 
experiment; for deductive 

thought. This is further 


rather than 


rather than 


speculation precise 


reasoning inductive 
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re 


Spaniard 


ex 


flected in the contrib yutions max 


vorld culture by th 
include some notable 


little of great 


Amet 


and art 


and Lat 


amples of literature relatively 


distinction in the field of science. 


Our country was settled predominantly by Protestants 
who brought with them the Puritan view of work as a 
means of s alv: atio nm. Men are judge d according to how hard 
they work. The wealthy man does not have to work in ordet 
to support his family, but his n 1 to work is just as great 


as it would be 
in our 


accept play as a 


W 


of work, saying that a 


alue to it 


if it involved bread and butter. He needs to 


order to act out Is role as a responsi le citizen 


P 
‘ep Dusy In 
society. 

We tend to divide We 


moral 


fe into two parts: work and play. 

ife but attach 

We expect the individual to work 


Furt} 


man should get some 


no 
first and play 
lermore, we terms 


‘hen the work is done. justify play in 


regular play so 


that he will be in shape to do a better job. 

In some parts of the world, tl Mm} i work may rise 
and fall with the harvest cycle or with some other cycle that 
extends far beyond the 8-hour day. We make the contrary 
assumption that work must tained, systematized, nd 


O 
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says he will do; he is the man whx 


rganized according to the minutes and hours of the working 


day. To us, time is money, as we often say. 0 ur conception of 
me tends to color our view of other } T) sponsible 


xendable individual is not only the man who aa: what he 


1 
does it at the time that 


he says he will. In general, Latin Americans do not submit 
o easily to the tyr yf the clock. | 1 men in | ness 
1d governmental circl re not likely to attach any great 
mportance to the time of appointments. There the time 
element plays a much less important role in the evaluation 
of the responsible and dependable man 
The fact that work so often 1 off in material progress 
for the individual in our society ! enabled us to continue 
believing in the value of work, ind yet we elevate it to an 
almost mystical belief. We assume that, regardless of th 
ituation, activity is better than ctiy Che motto of the 
American might | be the oft repeated statement 


no purpose 


COl 


belief leads us 


‘Do something! Don’t just stand there.’ Sometimes this 


into the sort of 


} 
Dut satisnes us that we are 


tant drive toward activity 


critics around the world. 


In the United he dignity of work even attaches 


to blue collar jobs or work with the hands. To be sure, we 


jobs, but the dis- 


e to white collar 


and blue 


prestig 
collar 


ther parts of the world, and notably 


do attach greater 


tinction between white collar with us is not 


as sharp as it is in some 
in Latin America. 
place a 


great 


In pointing out that Latin 
emphasis upon non-material values, are we saying that North 

a very materialistic people ? Curiously enough, 


Let 


Americans are 


many of us agree with our sharpest critics on this point. 


us examine the question nevertheless. 
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lso hay sti nterest in various non-economic aspects social orbit to the best hotels in the leading cities, where 
of their work experience. these material comforts are amply provided—and where 
Even while managers have been recognizing that the foreigners chiefly congregate. There is no surer way to gain 
worl is 1 ec ic man, many of them have been the dislike of ther (especially a poorer) people than t 
claiming that the executive bases his business decisions entirely insist ostentatiously and inconveniently on the expensive for- 
upon economic considerations. The profit motive is thought eign luxuries of one’s own way of life. 
lways to be the determining factor. When it comes to the possession and distribution of money, 
Is this t ? If we observe the executive i tl we find the contrast runs in the opposite direction. We do mot assume 
that the conclusion is highly misleading. To be sure, in order that a man has a right to make or inherit a fortune and t 
nd grov t! busi must make pront, but use the money exclusively for the pleasure of himself and his 
wh le « lly pl he execut thinking ? family. So powerful are our egalitarian ideals that most 
Di I h lf: WI will 1 n the great wealthy men begin to feel guilty unless they are using some 
oht—in s Does | \ hat que of their money to promote the general welfare of their countn v 
t determine | : yr of the world. The great American philanthropic founda- 


Or does he ask himself: What action will be best for tions grew out of this feeling of obligation to make wealth 


employees, n staff, stockholde1 nd for our rela serve the common interest. 
wit customers, government, and he communitie in Where a hi rarchical social orde1 is an accepted part of 
which we operate? ] in some parts of Latin America, it is natural that the 
l ( ob t t] I ierally asks himself som wealthy individual does not feel the same obligation to share 
t | t 1 much more complicated question. with his people as does the North American. This does not 
1 s I th will | ( he wealthy Latin American is less generous than 
rving interests will also contribute best t the North American. He may spend and give his mone 
company. However, if w away freely, but he tends to do it on a more personal basis 
\ h \ helping family, friends and, those who are—and may become 
t ) nd v] t 1 | 1 him. Thus, one of the effects of distributing 
( hecking tl his wealth is the extension of his personal influence. On the 
( If tl otl hand, the North American, feeling the general social 
he d v ni obligation that goes with egalitarian beliefs, tends to dispens 
he c I hit rs, then I his money through impersonal organizations so that he him- 
, : n Uh lf is cut off from personal contact with the recipients of 

t } ++ 
I Iti Probably this contrast could be seen more sharply a few 
= be done an loday there is growing evidence of wealthy Latin 


\mericans contributing to broad social purposes, well beyond 


reaches of their personal influence. 


Fatalism Versus Optimism 


Ty \ final point, deserving of special emphasis, is the general 


¥ sealant outlook on life characteristic of the large mass of people in 
However, as wt them in Latin Latin America. This can hardly be described in terms other 

than fatalistic or pessimistic. Unlike the United States, which 

tie tas ndline of a complex network founded on a philosophy of work and constant progress, 
we in Chix Latin America was founded on a religious philosophy in 

eee ; pane e can sav that North Which such notions played little part. The prevalent view 


nt 


an pain and introduced into Latin America was that, 
m« rewards and profits than do their Latin-American for the large mass of people at least, this was a naturally 


counterparts. However. the contrast not so extreme as it Ordained world of inequality, oppression, and suffering which 


tte ) ( if endured Cc rding to holy scripture, however, would 
North Am tend to s h value on the produce its reward in the end—eternal bliss in heaven. There 


material comforts of life such as automobiles. modern indoor was little that one could do to change this static state ol 
hasis affairs. Thus one had to resign himself to his fate and his l 
in America. In the destiny; one had to put himself in the hands of higher powers 

rst place, we may find ourselves judging other peoples and hop« for the best through religious activity. 


in terms of the presence or absence of these material Such views as these strongly took root in Latin America 


ndarad which \ an till ninate I ay. S 
ndard which they will d still dominate much of the scene today. Most Latin 
highly insulting. In the second place, we may limit ou1 


Americans take a dim view of the world. This is particularls 
{=e true of peasant populations. The world is a harsh place to 
2. t I. Barnard, Org a and Management, Selected 
Cress, 1982. live in, full of frustration and pain. One is constantly 


This analysis is suggested by Che I. Barnard, himself he 4 
an executive of wide experienc lf ¢ reasoning is correct 
dominantly interested in_profits is doing himself _and_hi 
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istigated in his struggle for life. ‘This is nicely illustrated Il. The Problem of Language Learning 


o 
the remark made by an Andean peasant who was surveying 
enouace the oatewa t( interculti ral inderstanding 
. wheat field that had just been completely destroyed by a Langu ) intercultural ul tanding. 
torm. “God castigated us like never before,” said he, » On t ire I much con 
plying that one was always castigated in life but that this Ce™medqd wit ! in | 
1 | ae far behind t ital Eu : | 
na particularly severe instance of 
Other types of behavior bear witness to the same point ; Oe ; well a o1 
f view. In some parts of rural Latin America, for instance ! , : 
A natior | e wnlore + + 
hildren’s funerals are frequently accompanied music, seremnisih | explore later), th 
e tior t Py] e oft the major pr he 
rinking, and dancing—elements of the fiesta. While there " ' najor pr 
lems faced r with firms from othe 
vays sorrow on the death of a cl lid, 1t 18 accompanied \ : . I 
mixed feelings ot joy, tor the child goes directly to he iven . in I I 
where he will have to bear no more sufferings of this world. How Important is Language Skil 
‘h neral preoccupation w ith tragedy in Latin America is » a 
manifestation of the same phenomenon. Indeed, suffering : l ct n 1 in ord 
odo WS Ica, oO ortn \meri nec 
s become noble and death itself an honor. ( I 
‘ | ] 
‘ would do 1 nt now do. The problem i 
It is perhaps in part due to that 
that int the North An “Saas 
Lil ( 4 Wi 
| nsibilit little or no lee of Spanish. Perhaps his immediate 
respo! ity, especially in 1e 1 é ; 
} ] ubordir I peak English and thus 
istantly at the mercy of force that 
no Enel e n t t iob don 
{ neon n 1 nt some tor 1 1 rl } 1 
control prevented him from making it on time; if son al 
1 m e up of ( ( in comn ni > > 
ne n a train or a pl it they that ar t fau 
Conclusion I \ 0 } l nel ne exten 
} 1. N ) l \ can Oo T oO! 
| otten uid that the North rican must seek to 
lant to tl ulture of the ] mi! neric ubo1 
n is necessary, to be sure, but it de not mean a passive , 
tance of existing conditions. Some of the characterist 
1 ) by on wl 
tures of Latin-American culture (such the fatalisti x Ae . h » handicap 
w of life) stand in the way of tl ocial and econom} 
] liff ) nT three main h idin q 
ovr that is hoped for by millions of Latin American Ls 
1. His to meet prob- 
let n tac O-1 | H ( > of the t trenot} 
How it is not the mission of the U.S. businessman = ‘ a 
“yy: the Nort \merican supervisor. If he cannot talk Spanish 
destroy the old order and begin building anew. He must 
‘eh ] +] oe - |} 
} ] with workers, ) ime! n rvisor becomes com 
id nd the cultu n which he 1 ind seek. in an c 
; letely d lent upon Latin-American intermediaries and 
rderly way, to stimulate changes that will be welcomed by ore sit 
! le in the long nterpreter 
€ peop ak 
In this chang tort, of cour the U.S. businessman does ' . 1 , 
natural r t wn d 
t stand alone. There are increasing signs that the Church : é aa Ve : 
s turning its attention toward progressive lutions of social 1 1 
thi the that nt 
d economic problems. In many countries, the government: fi hah ae 
n seeking to n favor with the will m 
committed to programs to raise the standard of living and 14 
aiirerences between m r and the workers and f 
develop a more able and optimistic people. In some cases, ; 
develop a more I l | I ‘ that littl ithy or un le} tandin 


er 
Latin-American managements are leading the way 


C ge process. 

However important the contridutions of other people 
vanizations, the U.S. businessman feels that there i: 

unique dynamism in the U.S. way of life that can 
+} ] thal | 
ther parts of the world. We agree. Nevertheless, t 


usinessman cannot make such a contribution unle Ss ni 


‘ anoyavge learnings. c munity 
how to cope with problems of language learning, community [py fact, we shall argue that personnel developmen 


and government and union relations, and personnel develop- jy part upon the su or leaving the subordinate alone 


thi 


ment. It is the aim of this special issue to explore tl 


ems and to discover how they may be most effe 


handled within the context o! Latin American cu 
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contact with the subordinate and provide the very type of extreme, we find men who in only a year or two develo; 


close supervision which we find to be inimical to good per- considerable language facility and in several years more com 
sonnel development. to speak Spanish with full fluency and only a slight accent 


‘ SI \ wh skillful in personnel development ’ we account for such differences in performance? T 
I) | killful ld int for such differences in performance? 7 
nec lv talks to his subordinates | uage essentially stion, we have only the most tentative answers, bu 
lifferent fr iob Spanis!} His v ul ir) is not limited four factors seem to be involved: 
+ ant mediate ete ( hiect He can 
lig 1. Contact. Other things being = , the more contact 
tal terms of abstractions 1 discussion of the process of ,; , 
the North American has with people who speak Spanish t 
ervision requires. He is not onls ‘talkin about what i L: , ar 
: os him, the more rapidly he will learn the language. For ex. 
) t 1 nent and wl s to oO! nex 
E ° ‘iy ; ample, it seems to be the Creole experience that geologist 
| t ob s that are likely to the 
. . , learn Spanish more rapidly than engineers. The difference 
the wer t nth and perh even lonve period : A 
Pe ‘ , : readily be accounted for by the greater exposure of geologist 
I Te\ ex enc n ou tn | n . 
ee to Spanish-speaking people. From the start, the engineer ma 
de nov 1 s thev used to be nd wh re its m 
vf aca aa find himself working in an office with a technical group mad 
heen achie \ if ubordi t Nad tried Heren 
: up largely of North Americans. On the other hand, 
: : geologist’s first work experience is likely to be as a member 
1 + on t! present tens 1d yen ( t th 
of a small working party in the field. The working part 
= : will be operating far away from the English-speaking lif 
of a company camp. He has to be able to communicate wit! 
mar Venezuelans to get the job done and also to carry on th 
: rdinary social intercourse that arises when a small group « 
paises 2 men lives and works together in isolation. 
: So far we ar¢ talking about the contacts that natural; 
arise on the job. The individual can, of course, make contact 
oe by his own initiative, either on or off the job, but here we get 
é into another aspect of the problem which will be discussed 
i ] 
below 
ae h 2. The Variety of Experience. We find that, beyond a cer- 
Dre lt tain point, the simple cago hl or duration of contacts does 
Bete? Beate not build language facility. A study made by the Industrial 
( Relations Department of demonstrates this point very 
neatly. The study divides all the employees according 
wit } position and function 
the number of Spanish-speaking 
S tl } ] count ld recor¢ scores he has made 01 
\ t \ 1 enti n eye 
nnual objecti\ ability (which will 
described below). lhe records show quite a jump betwee 
on shnical group, he may fin: 
the first and second year in the country, but the progress 
speaking people and can d tet : 
Fn ; eco iller and smaller for each successive year until w 
; f find that beyond the sixth year there is no improvement for 
( sful perforn 
so al the average employee—and the average of the sixth year 
- . leaves him still close to the “job Spanish” level. 
Ihe fact seems to be that many people simply get into a 
rut. They have learned enough “‘to get the job done” and 
' 4 ak for him, they stay with this limited vocabulary and grammatical 
structure. For people in such a rut, the additional experience 
is actually a handicap for it simply confirms them in their 
tal ( ec OT ma n ¢ 
frustrated and lose respect for the company when it is lo really feel at home in a foreign language, one must get 
ess to talk to the superintendent throuch the to the point of being able to discuss matters other than 
ff man and the staff man in turn tells them what the immediate job problems. This suggests the importance of 
re ers trvinz to sav. informal, social conversation at times on the job and, above 
all, some social intercourse between Latin Americans and 
V7} Influence ancuace Tearnino? 
YW Nat Facto! Infiuence La Suage Learning: Nort Americans 0 ff the job. 


While North Americans, on the average, do not do ver When we consider social intercourse, we are talking about 
} 


well in learning Spanish, one cannot fail to be impressed by the man’s wife as well as the man himself, which adds t 
peek venta in their performance. On the one hand, the complexity of our problem. It seems to be the Sears 


we find men with 20 years in Latin America whose com- experience that wives do just as well as, if not better than, 


munication skill is limited to “job Spanish.” At the other their husbands in learning Spanish. They do not live in a 
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company camp. They can find English-speaking people if 
they make the effort, but they are not surrounded by such 
people, and so it is natural for them to make social contacts 
among Latin Americans. 

On the other hand, an oil company with its company camp 
presents the wife with quite a different situation. As one 
Latin-American woman, married to a North American 
executive, commented, ‘Living in the company camp here is 
just like being in Wichita, Kansas.” She meant that the senior 
staff camp up to that time had been predominantly populated 
by North Americans. The wife can easily carry on her social 
life entirely with English-speaking people. She can get by 
with little or no Spanish at the company commissary or even 
in other shops. She does have to speak some Spanish in order 
to give orders to her maid, but it is remarkable how little 
verbal communication is absolutely necessary for this purpose. 
Even if the wife can speak Spanish to a Latin American, 
she may find that person trying to practice his English upon 
her. Therefore, she must make a real effort to learn enough 
to cross the social barrier and establish friendly relations 
with Latin Americans. 

In the company camp situation, the wives seemed generally 
to be far behind their husbands in Spanish, for they did not 
have to learn it to the extent that was necessary for their 
husbands. This established a serious barrier in the way of the 
husband’s language progress. He might be at the point where, 
with some effort and some stumbling, he could fit into a 
Latin-American social group. If his wife can neither under- 
stand nor make herself understood, it would be embarrassing 
for them to go ont together. The easiest way would then be 
to confine the social life of the couple to English-speaking 
people. 


3. Psychological Identification. It seems to be the Creole 
experience that North Americans of Italian extraction do 
average. The first explanation that occurs to us is that Italian 
and Spanish are so similar as to give the Italian-speaking 
person a distinct advantage. However, we find in many cases 
that these North Americans did not speak Italian in the home 
and have little or no knowledge of that language. Neverthe- 
less, they seem to pitch in and learn Spanish quite rapidly. 
What is the explanation ? 

We put this question to an engineer of Italian extraction 
who had become quite fluent in Spanish in only 2 years in 
Venezuela. He said, “Well, after all, I’m a Latin myself. I 
figure I should be able to understand these people.” 

This comment seemed to provide an important clue. The 
engineer was identifying himself with the Venezuelans. He 
was saying, in effect, “I am one of them. Therefore, I must 
be able to communicate with them.” 

There are two factors that may make such identification 
easier for the North American of Italian extraction. In com- 
plexion, hair color, and other features, he is likely to resemble 
Latin Americans much more closely than is his compatriot 
of predominately Anglo-Saxon, Scandinavian, or Germanic 
origin. Possibly this greater similarity in appearance makes 
it easier for the North American of Italian extraction to 
identify with Latin Americans and for them to identify with 
him. The sharing of a common religion may also be a factor 


of importance in bringing him together with Latin Americans. 

We encountered many North Americans, of other ethnic 
backgrounds, who had done a good job in learning Spanish. 
In all these cases, we found this phenomenon of psychological 
identification. For such individuals, learning Spanish was not 
only a means to an end—better job performance and more 
rapid advancement. These people had also developed a 
sympathetic interest in Latin America and Latin Americans. 

Coupled with psychological identification seems to be a 
willingness and even a desire to meet with Latin Americans 
on a plane of social equality. The North American who is 
sent down by his company is naturally in a position where 
most of the Latin Americans with whom he deals are sub- 
ordinate to him in the organization structure. Under these 
circumstances, it is natural for him to think in terms of 
maintaining this superior position. He may be particularly 
sensitive about making a good impression upon his sub- 
ordinates and therefore be embarrassed by the mistakes he 
makes in speaking Spanish. We have observed a number of 
people who, after some study of Spanish, start out to talk 
the language but then run into difficulty in making them- 
selves understood. They then feel embarrassed and are in- 
clined to retreat into the haven of English, whenever it is 


possible to do so. 


4. Ability. We must also assume that there are individual 
differences in the ability to learn a second language. Just 
what these differences are based on is by no means clear. 
Intelligence seems to be one factor, but differences in intelli- 
gence fall far short of explaining the actual observable differ- 
ences in language learning ability. 

Much research remains to be done before we shall under- 
stand the basis of these differences. However, even if we are 


unable to explain tl 


ie differences, it would be a great practical 
advantage to be able to predict that Jones will do very well 
in learning the language whereas Smith will do poorly. Such 
a test has recently been developed by John B. Carroll of 
Harvard University! working with language programs at 
West Point and in the air force. The test involves learning 
artificial language material, measurement of grammatical 
sensitivity, ability to handle relationships between spelling 
and oral sounds, and memory. Validation studies have shown 
correlations as high as .80 between test scores and later 
measurements of learning achievement. The test can be ad- 
ministered (on a group basis, if desired) in about an hour. 
Therefore, it should be readily adaptable for use in industry. 

While this test is now the most promising instrument we 
have, we must recognize that it is not an all purpose instru- 
ment. Even if the test provided a perfect measure of ability— 
an impossibly exacting requirement—it would not measure 
the individual’s motivation to learn the language. A strong 
psychological identification with the other people and culture 
may more than make up for below-average language learning 
ability, whereas a man of superior learning ability may fail 
to make the necessary psychological identification and make 


poor progress. 


1. Inquiries as to the current status and availability of the Carroll 
test may be addressed to Language Aptitude Project, Bachelder 
House, 7 Kirkland Street, Cambridge 38, Massachusetts. 
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of its employees? Obviously this would not be desirable. 
Social contacts may be stimulated, but they can’t be forced. 

How stimulated ? Perhaps there is one lead worth pursuing. 
If the employee learns the language simply as a tool to get 
the job done, then he has little incentive to go beyond “job 
Spanish.” If he views language as a means of establishing 
real bonds of communication with another people, then he has 
the psychological foundations for language mastery. 

This suggests that the problem is not alone one of language 
teaching. Along with the language should go some introduc- 
tion to the history and culture of Latin America. Beyond 
formal instruction, some companies have promoted programs 
on music, literature, and art to stimulate such cultural in- 
terests among its U.S. employees. 

The aim of such an approach would not be to provide 
employees with a systematic knowledge of history and culture. 
Rather it would be to excite interest in Latin Americans as 
human beings—not simply as instruments through which we 
“set the job done.” The North American who takes 
friendly and inquiring approach will master the language as 


1 
sucn a 


he learns to understand the people. 


IV. From Paternalism to Democracy: 
The Cornell-Peru Project 


U.S. management is concerned with building up, among 
its Latin-American personnel, a livelier sense of initiative 
and personal responsibility and a faith in progress through 
effort. How can this be done? 

Before we look at industry itself, let us examine an experi- 
ment in community development: an effort to transform a 
semi-feudal Indian hacienda into a progressive democratic 
community. 

The case is significant for two reasons. It deals with 
indigenous peoples of whom there are still 10,000,000 or more 
in Latin America. As yet they have been very little integrated 
into the general social or economic life of the countries, and 
therefore they represent major human resources for future 
development. Furthermore, the lessons of this case may help 
to show us how we can release new creative energies in the 


industrialization process, whether we are dealing with Indians 
or other peoples. 

Our case is the Cornell-Peru Project—a joint enterprise 
of the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of Cornell 
University and the Indigenous Institute of Peru, under the 
general direction of Holmberg. Its primary aims are scientific: 
to study the processes of community development. At the 
same time, the project shares some of the same aims as 
industry: to build a more productive social and economic 
system and to contribute to the development of more capable 


and confident people. 


Initial State of Affairs 
The location of the Cornell-Peru Project is Vicos, a large 
hacienda of over 30,000 acres, in the highlands of northeast- 
ern Peru, inhabited by some 2,000 Quechua-speaking Indians 
who have had a minimum of contact with modern industrial 
civilization. Vicos, which is situated at an altitude of about 
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9,000 feet, lies in an inter-Andean valley, known as the 
Caliején de Huaylas, which is now entering a process of 
industrialization because of heavy investments by the Peru- 
vian Government in smelting plants, transportation systems 
and hydroelectric power. In this respect, it is not unlike 
isolated rural villages throughout the world which are begin- 
ning to feel the impact of modern civilization with accelerat- 
ing force and to participate increasingly in the affairs of the 
national society. 

Since 1952, under an unusual! arrangement with the Peru- 
vian Government, Cornell University has been in charge of 
the administration and development of the hacienda. Previ- 
ous to this time Vicos had been run along traditional lines 
laid down in the Colonial period. Actually it was once private 
land which passed to public hands. For many years there- 
after, up until the time Cornell assumed control, it had been 
rented out, and the people with it, to the highest bidder at 
public auction every ten years; and the rent was utilized for 
the support of a hospital, in a nearby city, and other welfare 
works of a public charity society. 

The indigenous residents of the hacienda, however, could 
not be said to enjoy a happy lot. For the right to occupy 
small, rocky plots of land, hardly sufficient to maintain a 
family, one member of every household was obligated to 
supply, without charge, three days of labor per week to the 
hacienda administration which was engaged in the cultivation 
of commercial crops on the largest and most productive fields. 
In addition, the peons and their families were obliged to 
supply a great many other free services to the hacienda ad- 
ministration, including cooks, watchmen, servants, grooms and 
shepherds. Moreover, if such services were not fulfilled, a 
peon could be dispossessed of his animals, tools or land. 

Power—economic, political and judicial—was so concen- 
trated in the hands of a single individual, the patron, that 
one’s fate depended almost completely upon him. Attitudes 
of hostility towards him were very great. In fact, about the 
only area of culture in which his power did not seriously 


much in 


impinge was that of religion which was left pretty 
local hands. Thus, while the community went through the 
process of annually electing an official, an indigenous mayor 
who appointed a number of assistants, he or they had little or 
nothing to say in matters of secular concern; and since posi- 
tions of responsibility in public affairs were lacking, adequate 
leadership did not develop, almost no public services were 
maintained, and the community was reduced to a highly dis- 
organized state. Beyond alliances to immediate kinship groups 
and a devotion to the religious festa as a relief from frustra- 
tion and despair, there were almost no other values which 
were widely shared among the members of Vicos society. At 
the same time, standards of living were at a bare minimum; 
health and nutritional levels were extremely low; educational 
facilities (and consequently skills) were almost completely 
lacking; cooperation within the community was the excep- 
tion rather than the rule; resistance to the outside world 
was extremely high; attitudes toward life were static and 
pessimistic. Nor was it in the interest of the various patrones 
to change this system, for an organized and enlightened com- 
munity would have meant an end to the disproportionately 
favored position which they occupied. 
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An Integrated Approach to Change 


How to this state of affairs- 
nomic investment or short of a revolution—may seem at 
glance to be an 


change without great eco- 
first 
To be sure, it was, 


the basis of careful 


almost insoluble problem 


On 


and still is, no easy task. studies of 


before 


the community any action was taken, however, it was 
possible to design a modest program of intervention and 
education which has since led to a considerable awakening 
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Vicos in 


and in 


to approach the solution of problems at 
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terms of 


relevant areas of culture involved 
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a consideration not only of the reality of the oa 
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meant 
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ocal context, also that of the region, the nation, and the 


the Vicos community forms a part. 


roject was launched with a minimum number of non- 


North 


American and a Peruvian as- 


sistant who were responsible for both research and adminis 
tration and a Peruvian hacienda administrator. North Ameri- 


an students have worked on the project but 
arch city. The project has thus been, from 


1 
a research training center as well as an experi- 


anthropology. 


not here permit a consideration of all aspects 


Vicos 


been foc 


program.! In general, however, attention has 


ussed on areas of devel- 


-economics and 


three major socio-economic 


opment, crucial for reaching desired ends 


technology, health and nutrition, and education. The prac- 
sults of this program have been varied and, we be 
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in view of the dormant 
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fieid of F economic life, for example, new seeds, ferti- 


lizer cides ; improved methods of cultivation were 
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system of cattle branding was 
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source of dispute in the community. 
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project from the very beginning that without a aire 
designed program of education, ba informal and formal, i 

would be impossible either to establish or perpetuate what- 


ever changes were proposed—economic, social, or ideological. 


For this reason s been the practice to focus on a variety 


of community hopes, and attempt, through the formation and 


development of local groups, broaden these goals so that 


the achievement of them will i so involve the attainment of 
knowledge, skills, and attitudes which will foster the inde- 
pendent growth of the community. Perhaps an example will 


make clear what is meant. 


eadership Development 
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*t first umed control 
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ne was wholly hands of manage- 


ment, which consisted of one person, the patron. The direct 
supervision of the work on the hacienda, however, was in th 
hands of a group of six Indian leaders and foremen, called 
mayorales, who were traditionally eae to this positior 
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over re matters as land, about which there had always 
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life, including agriculture, nutrition and health, education, 
and political affairs. While it is true that they are not yet 
adequately prepared or integrated with each other so as to 
assume complete responsibility for all community affairs, the 
progress that has been made in this direction has been en- 


couraging. 


The Role of Education 


Perhaps the most significant development that has occurred 
at Vicos in terms of the future and as a result of the Cornell- 
Peru Project is that education for one’s children and for 
oneself has become both a possibility and a goal. When a 
member of the project first entered the community for pur- 
poses of study in 1949, a primary school had already been in 


operation for a period of nine years. Yet it was impossible 
to find a single child of primary school age who could read 
or write either in his native tongue or in the Spanish lan- 
ouage. Che latter was not even spoken by more than a hand- 
ful of residents most of whom had learned what they knew 
during a period of service in the army. 

The reasons for this were clear. No support was provided 
by the management. Management was concerned with the 


maintenance of the status quo. Parents were resistant to 


formal education not only because it came from an outside 
and hostile world but also because children were needed at 
home to work. Teachers were both poorly paid and poorly 
trained. Sharing the prejudices of the higher social groups of 
the outside world, they tended to treat the Indian children 


inferior and tu put them to work as servants and gardeners 


rather than teaching them badly needed skills. The teaching 
post and facilities were so inadequate that only the poorest 
teachers came. The children who did attend school had to 
sit on the ground in an outside and drafty corridor of a 
crumbling adobe building in which the teacher lived. Con- 
sequently, the total school population had never exceeded 15 
or 20 students out of a possible 350 in any single year, and 
none of these had ever had more than a year or two of the 
poorest possible training. Moreover, it was almost unheard 
of to send 
enlightenment process was not widely shared as a value. In 


a girl to school. It is no wonder then that the 


the old system there was simply no place or need for it. 
First efforts in education, in any formal sense, were direct- 
ed towards the improvement of facilities and training for 


c as well as younger adults. After confidence had 
been gained in the community, largely through the rewards 


from economic development and through a willingness to 
share in matters of social respect, meetings were held with 
parents, Indian leaders, and teachers to discuss the construc- 
tion of a school adequate to provide for at least a primary 
education for all children of the community. At the same 
time abuses in the old system were gradually abolished, and 
through collaboration with the Ministry of Education of the 
Peruvian Government more teachers came. Other rewards 
were provided. Since many of the children had to come to 
school from as great a distance away as a half-hour on foot, 
a school lunch program was initiated which in itself may 
have been the primary stimulus for more than tripling the 
school population in the first year of operation. Through such 
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means as these support for an educational program grew. 
By the end of the second year, the first wing of a modern 
school had been finished ; by the end of the third year, a sec- 
ond wing was constructed including a large and spacious 
auditorium which is now used not only for schoc!, but for 
public functions as well. All of the labor for this develop- 
ment and a large part of the material, most of which was 
made locally, were provided by members of the community, 
organized, supervised, and trained by project personnel. It 
was the assumption of the project that unless the majority 
of the community participated in the construction of the new 
building, few would have interest in its use; in other words, 
the more who contributed to the effort, the more who would 
feel that they were entitled to a return on their investment 
in the form of sending their children to school. This subse- 
quently proved to be the case, as can be seen by the results 
of these efforts. 

At the present time, there are two schools in operation at 
Vicos, one for boys and one for girls, with a total enrollment 
of over 200, a large proportion of whom have had several 
years of continuity in their education. During the past four 
years the number of teachers has increased from one to seven. 
The classification of the school itself has been changed. It 
has been raised from a primary level to a pre-industrial status. 
This means that technical training is provided in such fields 
as agriculture and in industrial arts, in addition to the regu- 
lar curriculum of Peruvian primary schools. An adult edu- 
cation program has also been initiated in which younger 
adults are rapidly becoming literate and acquiring useful 
skills needed for enlightened leadership in the direction of 
community affairs. 

Perhaps the most significant result of all is the fact that 
education is becoming a value at Vicos. One index of this 
is a change of attitudes and behavior on the part of parents. 
Not only are parents increasingly sending their children to 
school but they are becoming increasingly proud of their 
children’s attainments. This is nicely illustrated by the be- 
havior of one father who pointed with great pride to a letter 
he had just received in the handwriting of his own son who 
was educated at Vicos and who was on a visit to another part 
of the country during a vacation period. Previously all such 
letters had been written by scribes. 

This change of attitudes is also manifested in other kinds 
of behavior. There has been an increasing attendance by par- 
ents at school events, particularly graduation exercises, which 
have become a kind of secular fiesta occasion. Some parents 
have assumed responsibility in assisting teachers to stimulate 
broader interests in education within the community. Con- 
siderable success has been attained in forming a committee of 
parents and teachers for the improvement of educational 
facilities at Vicos. The school itself has been transferred to 
the Ministry of Education; the responsibility for running it, 
completely to local (Peruvian) hands. 

More than any other aspect of the Cornell-Peru Project, 
the school has become the symbol of progress and hope for 
the future at Vicos. No other community of the region, and 
few rural communities of Peru, can boast of comparable edu- 
cational facilities for its young; no other community can 
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V. Relations with Government and the 
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ihe rst OF a US. company is tO dO a good 
ob within its own organization. However, this is not enough 
in itself to a e a stable and accepted position within Latin 
imerica. The company human organization which de- 
nds fo relations with other organiza- 
tions and he host country. It is also an 
economic 0 may have a marked effect upon 
the economic growth of the country. Let us explore these 
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Understanding Government 


In 
more prominent part in the success or failure of a business 
than is the case in the United States. This means the bus: 
he 


ministrative regulations governing his operations. However, 


most Latin American countries, governments play a 


nessman must familiar with the various laws and ad- 
it means much more than that. These laws and regulations 
do not apply themselves automatically in Latin America any 
more than they do in the United States. 

To understand the situation in which he works, the execu- 
tive must take a strong—but neutral—interest in political and 
governmental affairs. Companies which have been most suc- 
cessful in this respect ask their executives to regard them- 
selves as guests of the country in which they work. This 
means that the executive does not intervene in local political 
affairs, any more than he would seek to reorganize the house- 
hold of his host. Similarly, he does not criticize the household, 
At times, he may find himself among a group of Latin Ameri- 
cans who are criticizing their own government quite vigor- 
ously. If the North American pitches in with the same criti- 
cisms, he may find the social atmosphere noticeably cooling, 

While the North American can learn much from discus- 
sions about political figures and policies, there is no substitute 


for personal contacts. With whom should contacts be devel- 
1? 


oped and maintainec 


A large 


members 


naturally have contacts with key 
but, the 


instability of many governments, they alone are not enough, 


company must 


of the government in_ power, given 


Management needs to maintain contacts quite broadly with 
all significant segments of the population, so that, when a 
new group comes to power, management is not required to 
deal 


becoming 


with strangers. The executive must, of course, avoid 
identified with an opposition political group. How- 
ever, if he participates actively in the social and cultural life 
of the country, he will meet these people in a non-political 
context. 

Within the government it is particularly important to 
maintain contacts and good relations with those ministries 
and departments directly concerned with the business enter- 
prise. Moreover, it is important to maintain these contacts, 


] 
only 


not at the various levels of government—federal, state, 
provincial, district, or local—but all the way down the line 
at any single level as well. In addition, these contacts should 
be as frequent as is necessary to make a quick adaptation to 
any changes in policy or personnel at any one of the levels 
involved. In general, the more contacts involved, the better. 
Then, if changes occur and some contacts are lost, others will 
still be available for services and consultation. Finally, it 
should be 
government should be established and maintained through 


people of appropriate and usually comparable status. 


mentioned that contact at the various levels of 


How Are Contacts Established and Maintained? 
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professional people may have the qualifications needed. How- 
ever, some lawyers of the highest standing will refuse to make 
such governmental contacts if they conceive their proposed 
duties to be primarily of a public relations nature, instead of 
involving some exercise of their professional training in the 
law. If the National is used exclusively as ‘“‘contact man,” 
he comes to be looked upon by his own people as a mere hired 
hand of a foreign company and thus loses his usefulness to 
that company. Therefore, in order to attract the caliber of 
man who can handle the contacts effectively, management 
must be prepared to give him real responsibilities in the 
administration of the enterprise. 

In selecting the appropriate National or in establishing 
governmental relations generally, the company may get useful 
advice from well-established firms, both national and foreign. 
The U.S. foreign service can also provide useful information 
on procedures and people. 

While Nationals may help with governmental contacts, 
they cannot do the job alone. Latin Americans generally 
assume that, in a U.S. company, it is the top North Americans 
who wield the real power. High government officials will 
expect to confer with the real powers. Unless the key North 
Americans can handle such relationships, the company will 
be seriously handicapped. 

While it is important to have top management contact high 
government officials, this matching of status should take place 
at lower levels also. When contacts with several levels of the 
government are involved on the same problem, management 
must seek to organize them in such a sequence that action is 
not readily blocked. For example, suppose management has a 
‘al problem to work out with government. One of its 
ineers (middle management) takes the initiative in bring- 
¢ the problem to an official of comparable status. The two 
men work on the problem together but do not reach a solution 
satisfactory to the company. What then? If management now 
goes to a department head or cabinet minister, this can be 
looked upon as an affront to the personal dignity of the minor 
oficial. His 


himself will be reluctant to cooperate in the future. 


superior will hesitate to overrule him, and he 


A more effective approach would be to have the first contact 
made by someone in top management. He would call on a 
department head or cabinet minister—depending upon the 
importance of the problem. They would arrange to have a 
company engineer and a subordinate government official 
explore the technical aspects of the problem—and report back 
to them. If things went smoothly, the problem might be 
resolved on the lower level. If snags seemed to be developing 
—but before an impasse was reached—the engineer and the 
oficial could report back to higher levels. The way would 
now be open for a top level meeting, without antagonizing 
lower level people. 

However, some companies have found it important to keep 
their president out of such negotiations altogether—to hold 
him in reserve so that he can be called on in case of emergency. 
Let us assume that the problem has been taken up with the 
government first by a vice president. The problem has then 
been worked on by lower levels of government and company. 
It comes back up to the vice president and a cabinet minister 


or department head and they are unable to reach agreement. 


If the president of the company had been directly involved 
in these negotiations, the company would now be completely 
blocked. Since he has been held in reserve, if the problem is 
of major consequence, he can now go to the very top—the 
president of the country himself, if the company is important 
to the country—and open discussions on a new level. Needless 
to say, management will not take this step often, but, if the 
issue is important to the survival or growth of the company, 
then it is necessary to maintain a potential avenue of appeal 
to the top. 

These principles of working with hierarchical organizations 
are probably the same, regardless of culture. They need 
emphasis here because the North American is likely to recog- 
nize these problems intuitively in his own culture. He needs 
to devote more conscious thought to governmental relations 
in Latin America. 

Contacts are not maintained only through formal business 
conferences. If the company is to be accepted in the country, 
its executives must fit into the social life of the community. 
This runs all the way from luncheons, where business matters 
receive only brief mention, to evening parties where business 
is kept entirely in the background. 

In a large city, the top executive of the company will be 
expected to belong to some of the leading clubs and to respond 
to many social invitations, especially around the holiday 
season, 

Naturally, the executive does not just respond to party 
invitations. He is expected to reciprocate, and the company 
should provide an expense account appropriate for this pur- 
pose. The company, through its top local executive, will also 
be giving occasional parties for its own management staff. On 
such occasions, government officials, military officers, and 
leading members of the clergy may be invited. 

Social and ceremonial life should be extended right into 
the company’s operations, when it comes to the dedication of 
an important new building. Custom calls for the formal act 
of dedication to be performed by a dignitary of the Catholic 
church. If the building is important enough, the Bishop will 
be invited. The occasion also calls for invitation to govern- 
ment officials and prominent members of the community. The 
dedication ceremony will generally be accompanied by a 
formal inspection tour and a luncheon. This sort of activity 
helps to integrate the company with the community. 


Money and Influence 


It is widely believed that one must pay money to key 
government officials for the right to do business in the country. 
Generally speaking, this is not the case. To be sure, the 
North American could often find someone willing to take 
his money—as indeed he could in his own country. However, 
this is a dangerous practice, since it establishes a precedent, 
and the company may have to continue paying off in order 
to survive. 

Nevertheless on certain occasions it may be necessary to 
provide some kind of reinforcement in order to get certain 
jobs done. The inertia of Latin-American bureaucracies — 
in part due to the fact that officials are very poorly paid—is 
sometimes overwhelming. An industrialist may be awaiting 
clearance on a much needed piece of equipment; he may need 
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papers from the government in order to export products on certain “worthy causes” as it does in the United States—and I 
the next ship or plane; he ma} need governmental approvz probably on a larger scale than it does at home. However, we} 
on a trans 1 of foreign exchange. And so on are learning that management cannot make its compan ) 
if he awaits the normal processes of government, popular simply by giving things away. u 
transac S wul sul rherefore, a small rewa Che aim of management should be to help people to help| 
to the pr ¢ vernt may d themselves. Here, the nature of the local community presents . 
matters. This is a ndard business practice In 4 difficult problem. d 
rica. Note that the payment is not to induce the ; 

In most Latin-American countries, communities are high); 
violate laws or regulatio ns but simply to speed-up ‘ _ me 0 

Sats rm dependent on the national government. For the most part, 
cessary to business operation. Often such a speeding |, n 

- yg sy a. they do not have the power to tax their residents. They pro- 

ves extra work or even overtime for the omcial, whicn ee. : . ; 

; : . vide few public services. In many instances they do not even 
is considered as further justification for a small paymen of 

lect their own officials. These are functions of nationa 
government. Consequently, highly dependent relationships : 
Of Time and Appointments often exist between central government and the local com- : 


The North American is used to planning his working day ™unity. In a sense this may be a reflection of the whol 


hierarchical and paternalistic type of social structure that is 


the clock, and he places great emphasis upon punctuality. 
One of the first thines he has to learn in Latin America js hatacteristic of much of Latin America. This is manifested 5 
ie tat ay Rte | in the dependent and paternalistic nature of the relationship 
; a | which exists between patron and pedn; at another level it is 
et ee reflected in the relationship between community and nation. 
4 
sy This has important implications for North American 
anne business and industry, as far as community relations and 
{to ee responsibilities are concerned. Since central governments in 
Latin America have not always been benevolent patrones in 
5 ig their relations to communities, gers services are often lack- 
a Bee ing. Thus if an industry of any size comes into an environ- ; 
ce Ce ; ment of this kind, it may be expected to fill the gaps where 
WI the government has failed. An unwary operator in the busines ; 
i world may therefore find himself obligated to establish and 
pa pe a maintain all kinds of public services that he never bargained 
rar for and which may be quite extraneous to the business and 
He é industrial interests at hand. Indeed, one must be careful not 
to take too rnalistic a role in Latin American communiti 
life. The t that governments have always done so —with 
little hove of fulfilling promises made- ~has led to hostile 
toward the central government within the com: 
munities and to disproportionate expectations of what govern- 
pmere are times wien an appointment must De met On ments can and should do. This in turn has led to a lack 
t ( Aq t cal handled provided it is 


motivation on the part of members of local communities in 


say t government offi wishes . 
the provision of services which they might very well be able, 
the executive’s office at 2:30. The . 
oa get? given proper encouragement and organization, to provide for 
se al [ would happy to 
Howey | ve to leave for t irport 3:30. J ; 
: ; 1 On the other hand, it must not be forgotten that people | 
Se ( 1 ( nex we wnel ge t Dac 
~ ; 21 in Latin America have strong and affectionate ties to the local 
O could 1 2:30 hora inglesa (Ex vila hour o1 
re communities and regions from which they come. This is 4 
Dis , spirit which can be encouraged and developed by North | 
If the mat urgen id he is not free in the morning, . ? 
a : American business and industry which often has to go fat 
t ac the 2:30 appointment without any  , 
, ' | from a capital city or urban centers to seek its natural 
esentment and actually be there. In other words, he can : 
. . 1 1 | resources. 
arrive at the appointed hour when he sees any good reason 
do so. He sees no point in punctuality for punctuality’s eae 
" communities in the area of housing is discussed later. Here 
let us consider an example in the field of transportation. 
Management had built and was maintaining the roads 
Responsibility for General Economic and 
PS ‘al Welf around the area of its operations. As population grew, these 
ocial Welfare 
sts omen elfare roads were used more and more by the community and les 
What responsi does management have for social and and less exclusively by the company. Management wished t 
economic welfare beyond the boundaries of its own organiza- turn over to the local government the responsibility for road 
tion? Naturally management will accept responsibility for maintenance—for social as well as economic reasons, The 
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local government had neither the money to buy the necessary 
equipment nor the men trained to operate and maintain it. 
Management arranged to give the local government several 
units of its own equipment and to provide training in operat- 
ing and maintaining the machines. As the government workers 
accepted these new responsibilities, they began to take pride 
in their new skills. Emergency calls on the company for 
technical advice became less and less frequent. The local 
officials were even able to get funds from the central govern- 
ment for replacement parts and new machines. 

Many development problems cannot be met on the level of 
the local community. For example, the operations of one 
company were located in an area where there was no general 
supply of drinking water. The company piped its own water 
from many miles away. While the water system was adequate 
for current needs, there was a chance that the company’s 
srowth might outrun its available water supply. Management 
therefore employed a reservoir engineer to conduct a study 
of the problems of expanding the company’s water supply. 
The central government then began its own studies to develop 
a water system for the surrounding communities. At this 
point, the company offered the government all of the data 
and conclusions of the study of its own engineer and made 
him available to work with the government experts for as 
much of his time as they needed. This cooperation was wel- 
comed by the government, and the studies and plans for 
water development for company and community have pro- 
ceeded in an integrated manner, to the great advantage of the 
company as well as the community. 

The example suggests a general conclusion. Whenever 
management has on its staff a technical expert working in a 
field which may be of interest to the government and the 
surrounding community, it is good policy to take the initiative 
in making his knowledge available beyond the confines of 
the company. No one can say just how much time the 
company should be willing to have its staff expert spend on 
such outside consultation, but the principle that this help 
should be offered is incontestable. 

Management people may also offer consultation on a more 
informal basis. For example, take the case of a top manage- 
ment representative of a U.S. company who spends several 
months each year in a particular Latin-American country. 
Here he maintains contacts with government people up to 
the highest levels. He lunches often with a cabinet minister. 
On many of these occasions, the executive has no business 
to take up with the cabinet minister but they meet nonetheless 
and talk about the economic development of the country. The 
executive may be called upon for advice regarding sources 
for financing new projects, on currency stabilization which 
is so essential to economic growth, or on one or another 
development project the government is then considering. The 
cabinet minister seems to enjoy the opportunity of trying out 
his ideas on someone who is detached from the national 
political situation. In this context, the advice seems to be 
welcomed. It contributes to the position of the U.S. company 
in the country, and also helps in the growth of the national 
economy. 


In this discussion, we do not mean to imply that the giving 


of advice is a sure way to win good will. In our own country, 


even good advice is often most unwelcome. The pitfalls of 
advice giving will be even greater in a foreign country, 
because the advice giver seems to assume a position of 
superiority. The Latin American is likely to be very sensitive 
to the implication that his knowledge or skill is deficient and 
that therefore he needs to call on the North American for 
help. To avoid this reaction, the North American should be 
approachable and willing to help but should not thrust his 
advice upon other people. Furthermore, the implications of 
superiority that go with advice giving can be eliminated if 
the North American himself is willing to call upon his Latin- 


American associates for advice. There certainly are many 
subjects on which their knowledge and understanding is 
greater than his. In asking their advice, he gains not only 
new knowledge but also an improved relationship. 

There is another serious pitfall in the giving of advice. 
The North American is likely to assume that, since his own 
country is much farther advanced in technology and methods 
of production, he can best serve other countries by advising 
them to adopt North American methods and machines. Such 
an attitude has led to untold waste and ill will around the 
world. 


by the case of a U.S. salesman 


This attitude is represented 
i Mexican 


who was discussing with a manufacturer the 
problem of producing a particular type of valve. The salesman 
made the 


argued that his company most advanced and best 
d for this particular product. The Mexi- 
can manufacturer calculated that the machine in question 
would produce in three days Mexico’s entire annual require- 
ment for this type of valve. He asked the salesman what he 
should do with the machine for the rest of the year. The 
argument made no impression on the salesman. His answer 
was simple: his company made the best machine; therefore 
no other solution to the production problem should even be 
considered. 

When the sales a few months later, he 
discovered that the Mexican manufacturer and his engineers 


had designed and built a machine which was producing the 


man called again 


valves. Of course, it did not produce them nearly so fast as 
the U.S. machine, but neither did it cost a fraction of the 
price for this last word in modern technology. Furthermore, 
the manufacturer was able to operate the smaller and simpler 
machine on a year round basis. 

We rather like the sequel to this story. The salesman was 
so impressed with the Mexican machine that he went back to 
his own company and persuaded it to develop, along these 
same lines, a smaller and simpler machine that might find a 
market in countries which have neither the population nor 
the technology to warrant the most expensive and automatic 
model. In other words, the U.S. expert learned from Latin 
Americans themselves the type of machine most appropriate 
to their needs. 

We have seen this same principle operate in technical aid 
programs to agriculture. A few years ago, many people 
assumed that the best thing we could do for other agricultural 
areas of the world was to export our tractors, combines, and 
other advanced equipment. We can now find many of these 


machines rusting away after months or even years of disuse. 
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Vi. From Company Camps io Open Cities 


The nature of management’s problems in community 
relations will depend in large measure upon the nature of the 
enterprise. A department store will naturally be located in a 
large city so that management will not be called upon to 
provide community facilities for its employees. The same will 


generally be true of the manufacturing enterprise unless 


special conditions require tha 


I 


it be located well beyond the 
limits of city or town. It is in the extractive industries that 
we encounter the most complicated and difficult problems of 
community relations. 

Oil, iron ore, bauxite, and so on, are generally discovered 
far away from existing cities. Sometimes they are discovered 


in almost completely uninhabited areas. Even if there is an 
community nearby, it is generally so small that it 
le either the work force necessary nor 


their 


existing 
does not begin to provic 
the community facilities required by workers and 
families. 

At the very outset, management faces pressing communit 
is in housing, health and sanitation, education, transporta- 
and busses), and commercial services. Who is t 
provide for these needs? 


} 


Local businessmen may be able eventually to supply the 


commercial services needed, but they will not be ready t 


} 


move in at the very start. Perhaps individual workers will 


eventually own their own homes, but, when they start without 


] 
a1 


to buy or build for 
take 


1, education, and transportation, 


or credit, they are in no positior 


themselves. The government may eventually over 
responsibility for public heal 
but it is not prepared at the outset to assume these responsi- 
bilitie 


Under these circumstances, management inevitably assumes 


on the scale that the new community requires. 


a large degree of responsibility for community needs. Further- 


more, management finds that, however much it does, com- 


munity residents and local and federal government officials 
are naturally inclined to suggest that new needs be met also 
by the company. Once the paternalistic relationship is estab- 
lished, these natural pressures generate to extend it farther. 
Therefore, it is important for management to examine the 
nature of this paternalistic relationship and to see what other 
type of relationship might be established with its workers 


] 


and their families. 


What Price Paternalism? 


Is paternalism a good thing—from the standpoint of 
workers as well as that of management ? 

In the first place, the paternalistic relationship we see in 
company camps is very expensive to management. Costs maj 
include maintenance of company housing, utilities, sewage 
systems, and garbage collection plus an elementary school and 
medical care—for all of which the workers make only a token 
payment. All this in addition to the customary U.S. fringe 
benefits. 

Do the facilities 


loyalty to the company and to establish harmonious worker- 


provided by management serve to build 


management relations? 
Experience has been otherwise. People who become s0 


dependent upon the company never seem to be quite happy 
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about the relationship. Perhaps management expects them to 
count their blessings from time to time and consider how 
fortunate they are to be working for this company rather than 
for some other or rather than being unemployed. However, 
neither the U.S. worker nor the Latin-American worker 
reacts in this way. He tends to get used to the benefits he is 
enjoying and to take them for granted. He compares himself 
not with people in a very different situation but with his 
friends and associates within the company. Taking the benefits 
for granted, he becomes concerned with the problems he faces. 

In the diversified and independent community, the indi- 
vidual turns to a number of different people with his various 
community problems. He may complain to his landlord 


he rents, to a store 


regarding the maintenance of the house 
manager regarding the service he receives, to a politician 
regarding the condition of the roads, to a hospital official 
regarding health problems and so on. In the company camp, 
nanagement is all of these individuals—and more too. Thus 
the company is likely to be the target for all of the frustrations 
felt by the worker and members of his family in all aspects 
of community life. 

Many management people have already come to the con- 
clusion that paternalism does not pay. They are convinced 
that a more independent relationship would be better for the 
workers as well as for management. However, they wonder 
whether workers become so accustomed to paternalism that 
they would resist any moves in a different direction. 


Reactions to the Company Camp 


It was in an effort to answer this question that we carried 
out a survey! in one of the older company camps of Creole 
Petroleum Corporation (where housing standards are below 


he 


those of more recent construction). A large section of t 
worker camp was made up of row houses, providing space for 
four families in each row. Each house generally contained a 
kitchen, living room-dining room, bathroom and two bedrooms. 
The houses were small in relation to the average family’s 
size, and yet they were as large as many of the structures in 
which people lived outside the camp. Furthermore, each house 
had running water, electricity, gas, sewage connections, and 
frequent garbage collection. The nearby community of 
Cabimas, a city of 50,000 or more, had a very limited water 
system, though the government was developing plans for an 
adequate one. Electricity and gas were available only in part 
of the city. There was no sewage system. Garbage collections 
were somewhat erratic. In other words, the company camp 
was set off from the surrounding community in its possession 
of what we consider to be some of the essentials for health 
and comfortable living. The company camp was further set 
apart physically as it was surrounded by a high wire fence. 
We asked workers and their wives what they considered to 


l. The conclusions following are based on a questionnaire admi 
istered to a 4% sample (102 cases) of the wives or concubines of 
workers and first line supervisors. Their responses were checked 
against those of the men in about 40% of these same cases. Close 
agreement was found on the points discussed. The questionnaire 
was developed and administered by Isabel Peraza de Morse, with 
the assistance of Carlos Diaz Parra. In the preparation of the que 
tionnaire, we were aided by Norman Painter. 
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be the advantages and disadvantages of living in a company 
camp. The responses were almost completely uniform, 
whether given to us by residents of the camp or by those 
living outside. (In this area only about 50% of the workers 
live in the camp; those living outside receive a daily allowance 
in lieu of housing. ) 

The advantages of living in the company camp could be 
summed up in these words: running water, gas, light, sewage, 
garbage collection—and the employee saves money at least in 
the short run, although he develops no equity in a home. 

The disadvantages mentioned were also uniform, although 
they require more elaborate explanation. People complained 
that the houses were too crowded and that they had poor 
ventilation—an important problem in a tropical area. (In 
many cases those living outside lived in houses no bigger 
than company camp quarters, but these were houses that they 
had built themselves, and they could not blame the company 
for cramped quarters.) On the matter of ventilation, although 


the homes at the two ends of the row, with ventilation on 


three sides were appreciably more comfortable than the middle 


houses, the camp was at a real disadvantage compared with 


most of the homes owned outside. The houses that the workers 


built for themselves, primitive though many of them were, 


} 
t 


usually stood by themselves with enough ground around them 


so that there was ventilation on four sides. 
Some years ago management decided th it workers would 
} 


l] | 
be allowed to raise ch 


lickens or other animals inside the 


not 
company camp. Disease had broken out among the fowl, and 
there were of course problems of sanitation involved in keep- 


1 


ing fowl or animals right next to the house—not to mention 


inside of it. The same sort of prohibition against the raising 
of fowl and animals within a city is found in governmental 
ordinances, although, outside the company camp, the prohibi- 


tion may not be enforced. 


The employees had mostly come from rural areas and 
were accustomed to keeping a few chickens and perhaps also 
pigs, goats, and so on. It might be argued that, in most cases, 
the fowl and animals were not so cfficiently maintained as 


to be much of an economic advantage to the family. Never- 


theless, we found that they had some of the same significance 
that a sav bank account has for other workers elsewhere 
ry l bd 7 
When an emergency arose, the worker could sell a chicken 


or a pig and have ready cash. Beyond this economic aspect, 
the people were simply acct 1 to raising fowl and animals 
and felt that this was a natural and important part of life. 
We found that the 
7 


workers, in overwhelming numbers, 
important to be able to raise chickens—and 


believed it w 
three or more other types of fowl or animals. Interest dropped 
noticeably but was still strong at the white collar and minor 
supervisory level. 


We also found people unhappy because they had no choice 


regarding house Oo! neignovors, W hile ( reole had separate 
camps for its monthly and daily payroll people (the monthly 
people—white collar ; nd minor supervisory employees— 
1 1 e 7 * 
having larger houses, each one on its own small lot) this 
division into two classes did not adequately reflect the great 
like that were to he obeerved 
dimerences in us and Way oft Ili that were oO be observer 


in the same camp. In the daily payroll camp, we might find 
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side by side families which represented wide extremes 


living habits. Often this gave rise to conflict among 


the children that involved the adults indirectly, if the adults 
} 


themselves did not Clas! 


directly. 


Our review of the complaints that workers have against 
: 
th pany camp suggests that many of them might be 


We 
furthe1 with seve ral direct questions. When we asked, “Are 
ying a house in the Cabimas 
ied, “Yes” and 39% 


It is interesting to 


move out. checked this 


opportunities to 


replied, 


note that 


out hal people expressed such a desire even when 
we did not mention the possibility of having the utilitie 
isked 


wh they valued in company camp. When we 
the question, “If wat | gas were available in the Cabimas 
rea, WOl you be interested in building a house there?” 
cent of positive responses rose to 65 and the Ne 

nswers dropped to 22 
All the evidence shows that there was considerable dis- 
satisfac v the company camp situation and a readines: 


te conside otne aiternatives. However, thi does not mean 


that it is easy to shift from one type of relationship to 
nother. There are serious obstacles in the abandonment of 
pate we shall se below 
svesistances tO ADandoning 
I hiy fore coming to worl 
Che comp h imply taken over tl 
new 1 s] etween company and 
n ty area is unprecedented and would 
wor! rs to grasp 
I n ( for management to make such a transitior 
it can deal partly through groups and organizations instead 
( to work its arrangement with each individual 
1 In the U.S. the task of transform 1 company town 
ymunity is made easier by the fact that 
( ) for responsibl ernment and 
( ssi ions. In tions, manage 
I eal v le 
xes to treets, l na sewage system, 
ce re ul facilities. Management c: 
\ asso t Su S community improvement groups, 
wl can | able in making a transition. No such 


ttern exists in Latin America. Thus management faces 


task of 


meeting with workers individually o1 


ta farm ite groups for discussion of ne 
( ng to torm its own grouy or discussion of new com 


A New Home Ownership Plan 


Having adopted a policy of promoting home ownership in 


oi the traditional company camp, Creole then undertook 


si econon and legal studies necessary to develop 
plan—and to secure government approval for it. A 

full discussion of all features of a plan that is necessarily 
complex could well consume many pages. We shall only seek 


in principles of the new approach. 


In the first place, it should be pointed out that management 


ie new plan in the hope of saving money. 
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Management fully realized that, in order to offer the worker 
something they would consider attractive, the company woul 
have to match the economic costs of the paternalistic system 
The 


in order to make possible a plan of living that was sociall 


aim then was to spend approximately the same amoun: 


more desirable than the company camp. 
The plan 


company is obligated to provide workers it does not hous 


is based economically upon the fact that tl 


th a housing allowance. Management offered to the lowe 


paid worker a lump sum “loan” equal to what he woul 
receive in 15 years of housing allowance payments. Such 
worker would be credited with repayment of the “loan” ; 
he simply worked for Creole for 15 years. Higher pai 
workers were eligible for proportionately larger amounts, i 
return for small monthly payments covering half of Creole 
additional cost beyond what it offered the lowest paid mer 
Management also made generous provision for the work 
who quit, was discharged, or transferred. 

The plan marks a sharp departure from the row hou 
pattern. The individual is to acquire an individual hom 
Will he be able to have exactly the kind of a house he wishes 
Here management faced a dilemma. On the one hand manag 
ment wished to give workers maximum freedom to make th 
own decisions. On the other hand, architecture and housin 
construction are very complicated subjects with which the « 


field workers have had little or no experience. Furthermor 


we are dealing with a field in which tastes are rapidly chang 
ing. The man who grew up in a thatched hut wants something 


lifferent from this today, but presumably he will wan 


something still different a few years from now. Suppose tl 


worker is allowed to build whatever type of structure no 


pleases him. Then, suppose before 15 years have passed an 
he has gained full 


company for any reason 


1 


possession of the house, he leaves t! 


and returns the house to Creol 


Suppose, time, other workers have no interest in 


house of this sort. If such freedom were allowed, managemen 


mig] 


it well find itself in possession of a number of houses f 

1 it could find no purchasers. 

At the other 


extreme, management could simply build 


t felt would be best for its workers. This woul 


uly restrict the 


freedom of choice on the part of worker 
he plan decided upon represents an effort to strike son 
balance in degree of freedom and maintenance of quality 

housing. Venezuelan architects have drawn up for Creole 
number of house plans in each price bracket for which worl 
ers would be eligible. So that workers can get a more concret 
idea of the 


arranged to have contractors build several model houses frot 


houses they are considering, management h 
these plans. In this way the workers will have some freedom 
of choice, even though they will not have the complet 


freedom of getting a plan drawn to their individual desires 
Of course, a plan drawn for the individual would also resu! 
in a much more costly house per square foot of constructio! 

While the house plans are designed by Venezuelans w! 
are expected to know more about the needs and desires | 
Venezuelan workers than North American architects, Creo! 
has taken one further step to see that the plans fit in with t 
local culture. In our questionnaire, we included a number 0! 


questions regarding use of the house, type of equipment ust 
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or desired, and so on. The most clear-cut finding had to do 
with the arrangement of rooms. Most company camp homes 
rere built with a living room-dining room combination and 
, separate kitchen. When, in the questionnaire, we offered 
people a choice between a living room-dining room and a 
combination of kitchen-dining room, with a separate living 
room, we found that 75% of the people preferred the kitchen- 
lining room. 

The choice seemed to be based upon both practical and 
cultural reasons. The women cited the fact that a kitchen- 
dining room means less housework. They also said that they 
felt uncomfortable when people happened to come into the 
house at meal times and entered directly into the room where 
the family was eating. 

We have given this example of room arrangement more 
space than it deserves by itself simply because it represents 
ne of the easiest types of application of social research to 
nanagement’s community problems. If you are going to build 
houses for people or offer them plans for home building, it 
would seem sensible to make systematic efforts to determine 
what they need and desire in housing. 

The problem of utilities also presents management with a 


lificult choice. Suppose only the company camp possesses 


running water and some of the other utilities that we consider 


necessary to modern living. Should management neverthele 


1] 


ow workers to build wherever they please? Or should man- 


agement allow them to build within certain areas where 
there seems a reasonable prospect that the government will 
muild a water system and supply the utilities within a space 


of a few years? If management provides money and allows 


the worker to build bevond the limits of any potentially 
available water system, the house may become very difficult 
to resell in case it is returned to management. Even if man- 
rement limits the choice in terms of a guess as to where a 
water system is likely to be available, management may guess 
wrong and then find itself in the same difficulties. 

At first glance, the ideal solution seems to be to wait for 
the government to build the water system first and then to 
this area. In 


offer loans for housing construction within 


practice, while the government is constantly expanding its 
provision of utilities, the population is growing so rapidly in 
these industrial areas that the rapid rise expected in land 
values when utilities come in may make it impossible for 
workers to build the kind of house that Creole has intended 
to make possible. 

The current program is based upon still another possibility. 


In some of these operating areas, the company owns large 


plots of land which were practically valueless before the 
development of the oil industry, so that the original cost is 
negligible. The company is now engaged in building streets, 
providing water, gas, electricity, and a sewage system for some 
of these areas. The development cost of the area is to be 
charged to the individual worker in the price of his land. At 
first it seemed that this approach might present worker- 
management difficulty, for workers would find it hard to 
understand why management was charging what seemed a 
substantial sum for land that had been worthless before 
Creole had acquired it. Experience is suggesting that this is 


not such a such a 


formidable difficulty. There has been 


speculative rise in land prices in surrounding areas where 
utilities are not available that Creole’s price for the developed 
land is now close to the current market price for undeveloped 
land. 

If the plan is successful, management will recover the 
cost of developing the land, but what about the maintenance 
utilities after the land has been sold? 
Management is hoping that the government will be prepared 


of the roads and 


to take over this responsibility. Is this a reasonable expecta- 
tion? We might ask why the government should take over 
a responsibility that the oil company has been shouldering. 


On the other hand, there are indications of increasing senti- 
ment in government circles that these responsibilities for 
providing community facilities should be assumed by the 
government. 

We go into such detail here, to illustrate the complexity 
of problems that management faces as it tries to work its 


way out of an established pattern of paternalistic relations. 


A Fresh Start 


Is it necessary for management and workers to go through 


a paternalistic period before reaching the stage of a more 


independent relationship ? The economic and human problems 


would be greatly simplified if it were not necessary to estab- 


lish the paternalistic pattern first. 

Fortunately, the experience of the oil companies and of the 
government has led to a recognition that it is possible and 
desirable to establish the new pattern at the outset—or at 


least to set up arrangements which can be readily transformed 


into the new pattern. If Creole Petroleum Corporation were 
} 


ginning its operations today (but had the benefit of its past 
management certainly would not establish the 
ternalistic relationship which was taken for granted on all 
sides in the 1920’s and 1930's. 


It is significant that the Venezuelan government, in open- 


experience ), 


9 


ing up new oil concessions for competitive bidding, established 


as one requirement that each company pledge itself to promote 


the development of an open city rather than a company camp. 
Profiting by oil companies’ experience and by the new 
approach of the government, Orinoco Mining Company, a 
subsidiary of U.S. Steel Corporation, has been establishing 
a new pattern of community relations. Like the oil companies, 
its operations are located in previously unsettled areas (in this 
case the upper Orinoco River). 
The Orinoco aim has been to provide the necessary essen- 
tials for the launching of a community and yet do so in such 
a way that workers, the government, and commercial interests 
will have some incentive to take over community responsibil- 
ities from the company. 
At the outset, in 1952, Orinoco began building row houses 


More 


housing construction has been limited to duplexes. Although 


for workers and Venezuelan supervisors. recently, 
rents are quite moderate, they have been set at the maximum 
permitted by the Venezuelan Labor Law. Management has 
provided the water system, sewage, electricity and garbage 
collection, but sells the services at cost to the employees, the 
charge being added to their rent. 

The important point is that, if workers were provided a 
home that was heavily subsidized in rent and in the cost of 
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e to remain 


to build or 


Whatever course management takes, these cases sugges | 


that the company which establishes itself beyond establishe 


communities becomes involved in a complex network | 


relations with its workers’ community, with commercial in 
terests which come in to take over certain services, and wit 
government officials. 

In the United States, we recognize that, as the enginee: 
moves up in the organization, he does less and less technic: 
engineering and involved in tl 
administration of human relations. If this is true in ow 
country, it is all the more true of a U.S. company in Latir 


America 


becomes more and more 


There the district superintendent should be wel 


informed on housing, community organization, health pr 


grams, elementary education, the church, local and feder 
government, unions, and so on. A good engineer, in the nar 


row technical sense, cannot meet these problems. Whateve: 


engineering or other technical knowledge, managemer 
executives in Latin America who have the understand 
ill to deal 


economic problems. 


with a broad range of social an 


VII. Understanding Unions 


Most 


are a natural 


managements in our own country assume that unior 
life and 
bly harmonious relations with them. In recent years 


part of industrial seek to develo; 


agement has developed a good deal of skill along this line 


America, most managements will be seeking 
cooperative basis of relations with unions. The understanding 
of unions on the U.S. scene will provide some guidance, but 
management must also recognize that there are important 


differences between unions in Latin America and in tl 


These differences arise out of differences in history, cultur 
of industrialization attained. 

The origin of Latin-American labor 
traced to Europe. We learn that! 


movements can [ 


who were first caught up in the trade unio 
tended in most cases to be immigran 
workers from Southern Europe or from German 


movements 


who settled in the cities along the coasts of Sout 
America and in the Caribbean and Mexico, and wl 
often brought with them the trade unionism an 


political movements which they tried to transplant 


ty 


the new wo! ld. 


e period before World War I, unionism was identifie 
with socialism or anarchosyndicalism. After World War | 
the communists became active and became the dominant 
influence in several countries. In recent years, their influenc 
] rapidly so that they are no longer a major fore 
most 


in unionism in areas. 


on more distinctively national characteristic 


1 
Unions took 


as they became involved in broad movements of social reform 
and revolution. For example, they provided a source of sup 


port 


for the Mexican and Bolivian revolutionary movements 


1. Robert J. Alexander, “Foreign and Local Influences on Latir 
American Trade Unionism,” in Labor, Management and Econom 
Growth, The Institute of International Industrial and Labor Rela 
tions, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y., 1954, p. 191. 
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They have also influenced—and been influenced by—the 
Aprista political party, originating in Peru. Such movements 
have been nationalistic in the sense that they have been or- 
upon foreign business interests. 


ganized around an attack 
They have been revolutionary in the sense that they have 
challenged the control of the top social class and have sought 
to bring increasing power and influence to indigenous peoples. 
With the growth of social reform movements, has come a 
sudden development of comprehensive labor legislation in 
many countries. The characteristic pattern has been for the 
atin-American reformers to study the most “advanced”’ 
types of legislation that have been developed over a period 
of many years by more industrialized (and particularly 
European) countries. The I.L.O., with its conventions and 
recommendations, has been influential in promoting the spread 
f these ideas from highly industrialized countries to coun- 
now industrializing. Thus the practice in Latin America 
has been to enact such model legislation, providing for 
for labor 


regulation of employer-worker relations, 
courts, and for other forms of government intervention. Note 


letailed 


that this is in keeping with what we have said regarding the 
centralized, top-level approach to problem solving, character- 


istic of Latin America. 


Unions and U.S. Culture 


Unions developed in our own country in quite a different 
To be sure, there have been 


historical and cultural setting. 
influential individuals and groups seeking to place a stamp of 
European political movements on the U.S. labor movement. 
However, the main stream of U.S. development has not been 
identified with revolutionary political action. 

Criticized in Europe for their lack of class consciousne 
most U.S 


union officials have concentrated their interest 


upon the worker’s immediate job situation: his wages, hours, 


and working conditions—including his relations with super- 


visors and other management officials. 
In the view of most U.S. labor people, legislation is 
for collective 


im- 
portant in establishing a general framework 
bargaining, minimum wages, social security, and so on. How- 
ever, U.S. labor leaders do not expect that the details of their 
relations with management shall be determined by legislation 
nor that their relationship shall be subjected to the scrutiny 
in the courts. Our 
philosophy, shared by management and labor alike, is that the 
parties immediately involved in the labor agreement shall 


work out themselves the problems that arise between them. 
Note how this fits in with our cultural emphasis on local, 


ot 


f government officials or adjudicated 


tace-to-face problem solving. 


Union-Management Relations 

Unfortunately, while we have a good deal of literature 
upon Latin-American labor movements, very little has been 
written upon union-management relations at the plant level 
or even upon relations between a union and a particular 
company. Therefore, these comparisons must be looked on as 
highly tentative. 

In our country, unions are built upon the basis of the local 
unit. The ideal is for the shop steward, who is in most 
intimate touch with the rank and file, to handle their prob- 


lems with a management representative in the shop. Research 
has shown that this ideal is often not observed in practice. 
We find many grievances and other problems being handled 
by officers above the steward level. Nevertheless, we see a 
tremendous amount of activity that remains within the local 
union and is carried on by officers of the local. This local 
activity on grievances persists even as the bargaining of 
collective contracts is taken over more and more by the 
international union. 

In Latin America, we find the unions generally more 
centralized in their control. In fact, it is often hard for the 
North American to understand the connection between the 
rank and file worker and his union. We are accustomed to 
thinking of this relationship primarily in terms of the griev- 
ance procedure. In general, Latin-American unions do not 
have the organization of shop steward, grievance committee- 
men, chairman of the grievance committee, and so on, which 
enable the union to reach its members on their problems. For 
example, in one situation where there are 25( 
union grievance functions were represented only by a single 
secretario de reclamos (claims agent), a union officer elected 


)0 workers, the 


from the workers of the company and a jefe de reclamos 
(business agent), a full-time paid employee of the union who 
had an office several miles from the work site. Workers 
could—and sometimes did—take up their problems with these 
officials, but this was generally done outside of working 
hours. It naturally required a good deal of initiative on the 
part of the worker to seek out his union representative, who 
was much more distant from him, both socially and geo- 
graphically, than his shop steward would have been in the 
U.S. 
supervisor-worker 
arising out of the work situation 
tional patron-peon relationship. 


This contrast must be seen in historical perspective of the 


work situation. This places more dependence on the 


relationship to handle the daily problems 


a reflection of the tradi- 


development of labor legislation and governmental institu- 
tions. When so much relations with his 
employer is controlled by legislation and subject to the inter- 


vention of government labor inspectors, labor courts, and 


of the worker’s 


so on, the situation does not require the development of the 
union-management grievance procedure, which is at the heart 
of the U.S. system of industrial relations. Even if the worker 
is free to go to a union official with his problems, the fact 
that he may also appeal directly to a government official 
naturally makes less necessary and inhibits the development 
of union-management grievance procedure. What is abso- 
lutely necessary in the United States may then be of much 
less significance in Latin America. 

The U.S. manager may find the process of bargaining a 
new contract quite similar to that experienced in the United 
States—with one significant exception. In many situations, 
he gets the impression that, while he is in face-to-face dis- 
cussion with the union officials, the pattern of the resulting 
agreement is being influenced, if not completely determined, 
by people who are not in the room: government officials. 
This may be in large measure due to the fact that often the 
industrial activities which involve foreign capital and technical 
management relate closely to the national economic welfare 
and security. The results of a contract negotiation of a 
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tives—then we can assume that unions will be more receptive 
to such a face-to-face approach. Some companies have alread; 
taken steps in this direction. The results have been sufficientl; 
encouraging to suggest the desirability of continuing to pro- 
mote a problem solving approach at the local level. 


VIII. The Development of National 
Supervisors 


It is the aim of most U.S. firms to fill supervisory and 
managerial positions with Nationals just as rapidly as their 
will allow. 


capacit1es 


Che real justification of such a policy is in terms of social 
benefits and survival needs. In the long run, the company 
staffed primarily by Nationals has the best chance of 


r an accepted part of the society in which it functions, 


Magnitude of the Problem 


The magnitude of the problem of building a national staff 


depends to a considerable extent upon the type of busines 


operation that is involved. 
The retail industry has problems of personnel development 
to be sure, but they fall particularly at the middle manage. 


shall deal later. 


The oil company necessarily faces a personnel development 


, with which we 


problem of much greater magnitude. Besides administratiy 


the company needs geologists and engineers in larg 


rs. Furthermore, at the worker level, the company 


America, practically none of the required professionall; 


trained or skilled workers were locally available. In recent 


years and in some countries there has been a rapid develop 


ment of technical skills for craft training and in professional 


education in engineering and geology. Nevertheless, the local 


supply of already qualified people will be far short of th 


needs for any industry which involves a high level of technical 


( 


evelopment. Management then has to commence operations 


larger group of U.S. people than it hopes eventuall 
to maintain. It must face personnel development of National 
as one of its crucial problems. The development of skilled 
is of obvious importance, but w 
it here. So far as we know, the best U.S 


and semi-skilled workers 
shall 


methods for training workers will also be effective in Latin 


not discuss 
America. It is equally clear that Latin-American conditions 
call for a much greater emphasis upon such training than is 
called for in the United States. 

We shall concentrate on the development of supervisors. 
After the industrial enterprise has been successfully launched 
we can expect first line supervisory positions to be manned 
by Nationals. In fact, some countries require by law that the 
man who gives orders to National workers be himself a 
National. But are these men simply intermediaries who tel 
the workers what the North Americans want them to do? 
Or are they developing the skills and self-confidence that 
enable them to move up into higher levels of management? 

In some parts of Europe and Latin America, companies 
owned and managed by Nationals recruit their managerial 
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staff entirely from among professionally trained university 
In the U 
men to rise out of the ranks even to high managerial positions. 
We would like to think that this can be done in Latin 
America also. Let us therefore look particularly at the man 
who has made the first major step up—the first line super- 


graduates. S., it has been and still is possible for 


visor. Let us ask what forces tend to hold him back and also 
what forces help him to move ahead. 

This is not to assume that supervisory positions should be 
e United 


be 


filled primarily by men up from the ranks. Even in th 


States, a college degree is coming more and more to 


especially in industries involv- 
Nevertheless, U.S. 


management will want to provide opportunities for talented 


expected for a supervisory job, 


ng a high level of technical development. 
workers, even as it seeks to recruit college-trained people. 

The discussion that follows is based primarily upon the 
Whyte Manuel Matienzo Creole 


Petroleum Corporation. However, discussions in our manage- 


research of and with 


ted that the observations discussed below 
Us: 


eminar sugges 


nave id 


in Latin 


ipplications for development of enterprise 


America. 


As the U.S. Superior Views the National Supervisor 
The view that many North 


National supervisor who has come up through the 


American superiors take of the 
ranks, can 


be summed up in the following points: 


. Education. He is handicapped by inadequate educational 
. Even if he 


his skill i 


a ground knows how to read and write—and 


some do not— is at such a rudimentary level that he 
cannot handle 


nust be dealt 


technical enterprise. 


adequately the complexity of problems that 


with, in reading and writing, in a highly 


told, 


matters 


Initiative and Responsibility. He does as he is 
but he does not tend to take 
e has received no orders. He 


ity. He would 1 


the initiative to act on 


does not like to i 


responsil ither have his boss make decisions 


for him. 


3. Produc tivity 


is men 


and Discipline. He is not inclined to push 
effort. He 


American superiors on discipline problems. 


e? Or do th 


toward greater would like to pass the 


yuck to his North 


Are these statements accurat simply reflect 


North American prejudices ! 
Such the 


In some 


questions cannot be given a simple answer. In 


first place, the statements are of different types. 
countries 
of fact. 


up their educational systems, 


, a lack of educational background is simply a matter 
Many countries are making rapid strides in building 
find that the 
men who have reached the supervisory level today did not 
have the educational « available to school 
children. 


Furthermore, 


and yet we may 
opportunities now 


even those who generalize about Latin- 
American supervisors will readily admit that there are ex- 
ceptions and will point out such exceptions. 
We should also note the congruence between the picture 
have presented of Latin-American culture and_ these 
generalizations about the characteristics of National super- 
visors. In a culture where work is not considered an end 


itself, it is natural for the supervisor to be reluctant to demand 
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his men. The fatalistic view of life tends to 
discourage the assumption of personal 


more work of 


responsibility. 


However, when we say that certain sorts of behavior arise 
naturally out of the culture, we are not saying that these 
ways of behaving are fixed and unchangeable in adults. People 


are not born with their culture. They learn the ways of 
behaving that their culture provides for them. They can learn 
new and different ways of behaving, providing they find 


arning situation. 
Does U.S. 
appropriate situation for leat 


We 


reinforce the very habits of beh: 
which the North 
how this comes 


themselves in an appropriate le 
We may therefore 
the 


habit 


management provide 


ning these behavioral 


new 
find that many management people act so as to 
Latin Americans 


change. 


ivior in 

American is 
bout. 


trying to Let us see 


+ 


The Evolution of Relations with the 


National Supervisor 
National 


relations between supervisors 


ind their U.S. superiors must be seen against the background 
of the dey pment of the organization. At the outset, man- 
agement naturally recruited uists, welders, boiler- 
makers, drillers, and other ski rkers in the U.S. These 
men v I] lected bec of their command of a 
kill, without regard to their potentialities as super- 
As National ers develop the skills to become w eteees, 


drillers, etc., what is to become of the U.S. 


be good p 


ermore, he could 


craftsman? It 


srsonnel policy to discharge him at 


} 
not be expected to make 


if he felt 


ertort O rain Nation In his own skills 


hat he was only working himself out of a job. Some may wish 
to return to the U.S. but others remain with the company 
in Latin Ameri id, in an expanding enterprise, find 
themselves promoted into supervisory positions. 

Thus, it naturally develops in many cases that the super- 
visor is only a | man who probably would not have 
risen al this level if he had remained at home. To be sure, 
we have a pe te Iblem in the U.S. of the foreman who 
is really ‘ra n and ¢ yrm his supervisory 
duties effectively. This proble ly accentuated, due to 
the pattern of development we have outlined 


We are not implying that a man with a craft background 


cannot make a good supervisor. In Creole, as well as in the 
U.S., we have seen many exceptionally able supervisors who 


position through aE as craftsmen. 
ye dis 


examine frst 
at heart. 


worked up to that 


Examples of this nature will | cussed | In order to 


problem, let us behavior of 


highlight our 
the supervisor who is really a craftsman 
The Craftsman’s Approach 

1. Order Giving. This U.S 
re with his National foreman and to give him frequent 
. Since the 


of explanation for 


superior tends to keep in close 


order National foreman receives little in the way 


the actions he is to take, he learns 


wh: it 


to do only in routine situations. The unusual or emergency 


ituation cannot be met by routine methods. The foreman 


must have sufficient knowledge of the basic nature of his 


| 
| 
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uss with him the responsibilities he wa; 


to make his own decisions, and his experience had led him t 
nN Op} te conclusion 

If National foremen are to learn a pattern of behavior 
lifferent from that which has been expected in the past, it is | 


important that these new expectations be thoroughly discussed 


ior and subordinate. Otherwise we may fin 


W 1 sl 
orth At criticizing National foremen for behavior 
which the National foremen think is quite in line with 
N American expectations. 
In the United States, management has great difficulty ir 
ners discuss with their subordinates how tl 
u linat ( r and what is expected of them. Whil 
this is erious deficiency even here, it is much more serio 


country that is in an earlier stage of industrial develop. 


Here industry has long been part of our culture, an 


tl foreman has just naturally absorbed some sort of 
| conception of the nature of the foreman’s respons 
bilities. ] ls hel ] irea, to be sure, but he d 
tt need help nearly as badly as the Latin American wl 
t on the position of foreman which has previously hard] 
existed at all in his society. 


Work. The National foreman also experience 
to the fact that 


ically different from his 


the next st 


upervisor’s skill in handling workers and machines does not 


1at none of his superiors had 


been told that he was expected | 


ist OWI! 
I rst | oreman occupies himself with the workers and 
cle » the machines and processes. He has some paper 
work to do, but it is small in amount and relatively simpl 
c 1 to that whicl him at the next step up. At 
t! tep, he is involved in coordinating several activities 
d to remove himself from the concrete worl 
1 nd pi in order to deal with the abstra 
1 for the machines and processes. Furthermor 
( of this pay work m be in English. Some oi 
this 1 ) nslated. It of court good policy for tl 
! ) put its forms and procedures into Spanish (61 
Pi ) t some of the written work could hardly | 
t d. Fe xample, some foremen may have the tas 
of ordering equipment from U.S. catalogs that are higl 
n x and voluminous, in some cases extending across 
shelf. Management may provide a translation for tl 
d catalogs but can hardly translate the catalog: 
themsel\ Chus the forem to learn to deal wit 
ne of this material in ] ish. This does not mean acquit 
ng actual speaking and writing knowledge of English. Som 
Natic foremen have simply learned enough of the technic 
language through constant use of the catalog so that they cat 
handle this part of the job. However, it takes a good de 
of work and is much to expect of a man. The fact that tl 
next ji so much paper work means that tl | 


him for advancement. 


necessarily prepare 


In an earlie1 


period, many National foremen were criticized 
by North Americans for being too tough on their men. Wh 
have they tended to go to the other extreme? In some Latin 


} 
t 


countries, the labor law regulates in detail the 


and limitations of the foreman’s role in discipline. 


7 
ever sat down to diss | | 
1 
| 
ment. + 
| 
5 Dahp? | 
Wfficulty in 1 th 
id 
imerican ] 
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iors had | In addition to union officials, the National foreman may find well as he would have had any right to expect from his own 
; he wa} himself involved with government labor rahe ctors in disci- plan 


expected | pline cases. The foreman is naturally apprehensive about such When a National foreman is supervised in this way, | 


ne soon 


1 him t tuations, especially if the unions are militant or are closely rains confidence in his own ability to meet problems without 
lied with the government. Besides, as he disciplines one of going to the boss for help. He learns to accept and even 

havior | hisown Nationals, it is all too easy for it to appear to workers welcome responsibility. 

ast, it i nd to himself that he is taking sides with the North Ameri- In the United States, we recognize the importance of 


st his own people. If the foreman seemed to wield ipward communication in ifidustry. It is even more important 


pe such a difficult in Latin America. Tl the ocial 


nay fin F power on his own, this would not icture and culture 


behavior | wre n. He is naturally reluctant to carry out the unpleasant may make the National foreman feel t 


lat it is not appropriate 
ne with bats of discipline when he receives few of the rewards of for him to criticize his boss or to suggest a different way of 


status and power. The weakness of so many National foremen doing things. We ran into several cases in which these foremen 


matters of discipline can therefore be explained on the had defini 1 l tl ht out criticisms of the way things 
sis of their relations with their superiors—quite apart from were going | ver voiced such critici 


tural background or individual boss. 


So far we have been discussing the factors that hold back This suggests that it is possible for the subordinates of 


he development of the National supervisor. Let us now look the North American to be discontented without the boss 


ure, an t those factors which contribute to that development. ing aware of it. It suggests that he should take even more 


sort ( nitiative than does in the United States to call for 
responi-} Delegation of Authority and Responsibility criticisms and estions from his subordinates. Experience 
he dos | The North American who is successful in helping the hows that when he does this, the Nationals begin to open up 
can wi | Nationals to develop does not provide the close supervision and eventual ll talk up to the boss as freely as does the 
y hardly | which we described above. He spends less time with his North American foreman. 
reman than does the manager who provides close super- : 
yeTlenk sion. Furthermore, the time is distributed differently, and ly, Staffing and Development 
ext st nature of communication is also different. The close ‘The supervisor who develops his men is one who delegates 
his ou supervisor makes frequent brief contacts with his foreman nsiderable responsibility and authority to them. However, 
are al check on the progress of the work and to give orders for very management n will say that delegation is a good 
eae he next steps. The consultative supervisor has less frequent hing, even while he practices clo upervision, It is im- 


ntacts but spends more time in any single contact. Instead portant to recognize that yn is not simply a matter 


| f just checking the progress of the work and directing the of the personality and administrative philosophy of the 
c ext steps, he sits down to ears plans and to provide back ipervisor. It involy the frequency and duration of inter- 


round explanation for the work that is to be done. ction between superiors and subordinates. This can be 
.* some cases, the North American meets with his National markedly influenced by objective factors as the geography 


lerm remen as a group to discuss plans and to solicit their criti- f oj tions, tl icture of the organization, and _ the 

Some ms and suggestions. It seemed no accident that the North  « | 

for tl \merican who was holding such meetings weekly with hi In ¢ I l e Venezuelans making the 


also had National foremen who were rising to their most rapid progress in supervision seemed to be concentrated 
t 


han many other North Americans — particularly in lak nstruction and drilling. These two 


lities much better 


the tas! id woadiciad. ctivities had one im it factor in common: a geographical 

e highl The consultative supervisor gives orders, to be sure, but ituation which made it impossible for North Americans to 
Cl to be per TCIS¢ 

1 fort med and they generally cover a longer time span. The The U.S. superior could not just drop in on his sub- 


North American is not just telling the National foreman ordinate to see how things were going. He had two alterna- 


at to do in the next few minutes. He is outlining a whole _ tives. He could commandeer a launch for an inspection trip- 


ttern of action which is to be carried pint overanumber WwW hore and lake 
f hours, travel, to the consequent neglect of his office work. Or he 
The consultative supervisor encourages his subordinates to ould consult with his subordinates before and after they went 
ake their own decisions. What does he do when the National out onto the lake 1d otherwise turn over the full responsi- 
toreman comes to him for a decision? He asks, “What do you _ bility to them. Finding that disorganization and disaster did 


. + +} Ter } > } > 
t to be done?” If the problem is a complicated one, not arise when he tried the second alternative, the U.S. 
] 


they cat 
od dea 

that tl 
that th 


ink ough 


tering a number of possible alternatives, he helps the fore- uperior was then inclined to rely more and more upon the 


does not | man, in discussion, to explore these alternatives. He accepts judgment and sense of responsibility of his immediate sub- 


> h 
€, the 


s foreman’s plan of action even when he himself feels that ordinates. When he did occasionally go out on the lak 


“TOSS they are less specific as to the minute operations 


riticize i different approach might be somewhat more effective. He pt was not to supervise but rather to get a first-hand 


n. Wh ‘willing to make a small sacrifice in the immediate situation view of the progress of operations. 

e Latin } order to build up the ability and self-confidence of his The rate of development of the National supervisor can 
tail the } subordinates. Furthermore, he has learned that often the be strongly influenced by decisions made in staffing the 
iscipline. J «tion of the National foreman turns out to work just as organization. We saw this most vividly in the case of two 


culty ir n 

how tl 
1. Whil 
e serio 

e wor! | | | 

| 

1) non 
] 

catalog 

eal wit 
acquit: 
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each of whom had approximately 220 


rkers. When general foremen were selected 


groups, they were asked to request the 


number of North Americans they felt they needed to man the 


. General foreman 4 asked for two: General 


at the work in 


more ind complex than it 
er hand, Group B has been favored by 


employ ees so that 


have a group of 


Venezuelan workers and foremen. W difference 
in complexity may mean, it is certainly not gre enough to 
] 
ccount fo two and ten. The b 
ex ylanatic ude of the rener il tore 
1 
men. \ Venezuelan supervisors 
He believe the occasion even when 
| } shat hi 
( \O that he was ruinin 11S 
yrean ( ily with National 
\ G while he had some good 
] ] 
m«¢ were m ready t ssume th hig 
responsibilitu 
Moral l Derconnel 
V ( why the North American shoul 
1 *17 7 
to t . ial. Per he will only work himse]l 
out of a job if h ful in trainin 
1] 
ad tn ucn ¢ In \ 1 n 
wit t ote m position—wh also 
I was impression, how 
S xe of ti ng was not generally such ; 
I ex | npany, man nen ssure tl 
NX in V 10 I elf ou oO iob 
+} 
ad }¢ I W tO advance 
Oo! 1S Ve we men wht ive 
ministrative skills. How r, there ar 
‘ ] 
I wine whi tney pertorn d ] el enoug 
i In mino! upervisory position 
n dministrative talent to fill highe1 
2 
) se of t ~a nal threat to suci 
13} + as + 4 
L | deliberately withhol« uning, Dut it 1 
( ( t i entn Out training subordinates 
] t ] Lae 
selve eginnin O realize tnat the Nave 
) t I oing to 9X 
i 1 sO seel to D relationship between supervisory 
I ul nd th tort. Lhe two Creole company 
cal we tuc ( markedly in morale among th 
o! mericz management people. Nn location fi, the 
\ nerica! talked mucn more tavorabdly about higher 
gement, about the progress of thelr work, and about thei! 
so yrospects than did the North Americans in location 
\ 1¢ t he Venezuelan supervisors were progress- 


more rapidly in A than B. Since many other factors 


he 


can hardly speak of a cause and effect 


elationship. However, it seems reasonable to believe that 


‘orth Americans who are preoccupied about their own prob- 
effective trainers. If, in concentrating 


] 
a Management negiects 


ms Wii not dD ver\ 
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the morale of the U.S. personnel, the National will progre 
more slowly as a consequence. 


Planning for Promotion 


The average Venezuelan or Peruvian foreman is pn 


qualified fo. pre motion. For that matter, the average US 


foreman is not so qualified. Therefore, if we think in tem 


or averages, we 


only misleading ourselves. The peo; 


managerial talent will always be in a minorit 


In any country 


lem is to identify these people as soon as possible and to s 
that they get the training and experience necessary to enal 
them to move up in the organization. ' 
When we began research on National supervisors, 
umed that it would be very difficult to pick the promotal 
man. Some months later we came to the conclusion that tl 


ilt problem at all. In the Creole study, y 


dealt with three ratings: the ratings given National forem 


1 1 
1) North 


these men which we made 


American supervisors, the evaluations 


on the basis of observing 
interviewing them, and the scores made by the men in 


designed to measure learning ability, arithmet 


eri OT Tes 


ill, ability to visualize spatial relationships, and so on. 


Che | nal evaluations of the researcher and of {| 
foremen’s superi coincided very closely. This does n 
: 
imply any occult powers for either evaluator. It simp]; 


le men stood out from the common run ever] 

more sharply than they do in the U.S. where the general | | 
of training and supervisory experience is much higher. 

There is als 


and the test scores. In all 


relationship between the personal evaluatioy | 


cases known to us where th| 


National foreman scored high in the test, he had already be 
evaluated as an able individual both by his superiors and by } 


the re earcher. 


were several instances in which a foreman who h 


rated high did poorly in the tests. What does this meat 


Of course, we must take differences in educational bac 


rround into consideration, even though two of the se 


designed so as to not require reading ability. Eve 


Sts are 


for such tests, we may assume that the man who has tak 


test after test in school will cope with the testing situati 
better than the individual, of equal intelligence, who h 


ther in the U.S. nor anywhere else should we tal 
as absolute measures of ability. They are simy 
one piece of the evidence that management needs to evaluat 
in making 


its promotion and training decisions. They ha 


usefulness in pointing out people whom manageme! 


sal 
1 special 


may have overlooked, and in assuring subordinates th 
management is trying to get some sort of objective evident 
as to their potentialities. 

The man who scores poorly in the test should not 
automatically eliminated from consideration. His performan 
on the job may suggest that he is a good deal better than t! 
test indicates. The man who scores high on the test will n 
necessarily perform well at a higher level, but it certainl 


will pay management to give his case very careful consider 


tion and to be sure that he has the best learning opportuniti 
Since personal evaluations and test scores fitted so we 


and in any organization. Management’s prob-| 
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evident 


not 
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will n 


certain 
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rtunitie 


so we 


together, we concluded that recognizing the promotable man 
was not the main problem. What was it? The problem 
seemed one of providing appropriate development opportuni- 
ties for these men. In some cases, their supervisors would 
cknowledge that they were able and should one day be 
promoted. When we asked what they currently lacked in 
rder to qualify for this promotion, we were sometimes told 
that they needed more experience. Just what deficiency would 
se made up by this experience and how much experience and 
f what variety was needed would often not be specified at 
ll. The problem seemed to be a lack of faith and also a lack 
f planning. The superior was saying in effect that the 
National foreman was not yet ready for promotion but could 
not say what he would need in order to get ready beyond 
North 


\mericans who were developing their men not only were 


the vague prescription of “more experience.” The 


willing to gamble on them to rise to greater responsibility ; 


they were also identifying deficiencies in the skill or experi- 


nce of the foreman and making plans to help him make up 
hose deficiencies. 
The Creole testing program seemed to be particularly 


in the case of able National foremen who were blocked 


] 


of faith and lack of planning on the part of their 


iperiors. High test scores for Pedro Gonzalez pointed out 
the North Americans above him that he indeed seemed to 
we ability and that something ought to be done about it. 
f they did not come to this conclusion on their own, they 


would hear about it from higher management. Those who 
red 


h on a small enough minority so 
t they would ail come to the personal attention of the 


the test were 


strict superintendent and he would ask ‘“What are we doing 


ut Pedro Gonzalez? Is he as good as these test scores 


is, isn’t he ready for promotion? If not, what 


»we doing to help him get ready?” When questions like 


these came from the top, the North American supervisors 
naturally turned more attention to the development of their 
National foreman than they ever had before. 

iat planning for promotion of 
US, 


If some of these North Americans are so limited in 


Our observations suggest t 
Nationals should start when the first 


ired, 
ll 


ity or training that they cannot rise above craftsmen or 


employees are 


irst line foremen, then they constitute a block in the progress 
f the Nationals. Learning from its experience with some of 
these bottleneck people—who have gradually dropped out in 
the natural course of attrition—Creole is now making every 
efort to hire only those North Americans who seem to have 
considerable capacity for advancement. A company beginning 
now with an operation that requires U.S. craftsmen and 
semi-skilled workers cannot be so selective. Nevertheless, it 
will pay management to look beyond the immediate job skills 
ind to hire at least a substantial minority of men who seem 
potential managers. 
Training Needs 

It is obvious that training must be a major activity of any 
US. company in Latin America. Without attempting a 
comprehensive statement on the subject, let us point out 
certain needs that should receive special attention. 

Obviously management will have to provide training to 
enable the workers to master the technical problems of their 
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jobs. In the United States, when a man reaches the super- 
visory level, the tendency is to shift the training emphasis 
away from th. technical and toward administrative or human 
relations aspects. This emphasis is probably sound for the U.S. 
In most situations we can assume that there will be a number 
of workers in a department possessing a high level of technical 
kill so that the foreman does not need to be a technical 
expert himself. In Latin America, in a growing enterprise, 
this situation may be quite different. While the workers have 
learned to handle the minimum technical requirements of the 
job, they have not had the experience on the job or the kind 
of education outside of 
qualify them as highly competent in a technical sense. When 


the work situation which would 


the National fereman lacks high technical competence, then 


we have a situation in which the North American supervisor 
naturally 
We have 


enough 


moves in on shop problems. 


here a vicious circle. The Nationals do not have 


technical competence so they can be left alone with 
the job. Therefore the North American intervenes frequently 
on job problems, but this very bypassing and close supervision 
prevents the Nationals from developing. It may therefore be 
necessary for management to provide more and better tech- 
nical training at the supervisory as well as the work level in 
order to create a situation in which North Americans can be 
withdrawn from the close supervision they often provide. 

It is natural for management to try to make up for the 
National’s deficiencies in technical knowledge and job skill 
by providing more North American supervisors and therefore 
closer supervision. Our observations suggest that this course 
is self-defeating. Management may indeed need as many 
North Americans as 1 


ight well see wl 


it currently has on the staff, but manage- 


ether it is not possible to shift many 
of these men from supervision into the function of training 
Less supervision and more training would seem to 


only for greater operating efficiency but for an 


specialists. 
provide not 
accelerated program of personnel development. Quite inde- 
pendent of our research, Creole had moved in this direction, 
establishing positions for training specialists in each craft 
group and in drilling and production. 

While we emphasize the importance of giving the National 
let us 


»y being alone—or through formal train- 


+ 


supervisor independent responsibility, not assume that 


he develops simply | 


ing programs. A man can develop best through the coaching 


toward 


of a skillful boss, providing that coaching is direct 


lity. To some extent, 


giving him greater and greater responsil 
nrocess°can be formalized through what is comins to be 
this process can be tormalizec nrougn what 1s coming to De 
known as the counterpart system. At first, a North American 
and a National occupy the same formal position, with the 
for his National 


counterpart. Later the North American seeks to tura over 


North American first wielding authority 
his authority and remain only as a consultant. Finally, the 
North American moves out and leaves the National in com- 
plete charge. This seems a promising approach. There would 
seem to be at least two conditions for its effective operation. 
There must be a definite understanding at the outset regard- 
ing the timing of the counterpart-to-consultant-to-exit stages, 
to combat the tendency of the National to lean upon the 
North American or the tendency of the North American to 
hold on too long. Furthermore, we do not yet know how rare 
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| s the skil ( d on the p of the North American to peculiarly Latin-American phenomenon, it may exist mor ver 
<complish transition generally in Latin America than in the United States, f diff 
In our t tot Am et us not overlook reasons we will explore when we discuss what might nd 
+} + } } Nx ] We aone | it i in, 
3. The Concept of Work. In Latin America success t 
nis periors tan many people means reaching a point in the organizatior 
ide ea ve where you no longer have to work or where you can con 
id | you please. On the contrary, in the U.S. peopl 
' 1 to drive themselves harder the higher they rise | 
N ] U.S., white collar work has more prestige than bl 
neip t c mn wi ‘ollar work and yet we accord a dignity to working with one 
hely s hands which is not found in Latin America. There, tl 
| thinks of advancing himself in order that he m 
coal ret O to do the handwork for him. For example, Sea a 
has sometimes found this sort of situation arising in a four . 
IX. Filline the Middle Ma ment Gap ma department in one of its stores. The department head | 
classified the three other people as his assistant, : 
¥; to the assistant, and a salesman. In the U.S. all fe 
( peop] aged in selling—as inde ‘ 
t in most ca America. 
emphasis upon the white collar job leads to tl 
pher sometimes known as “El Doctor.” He is t 
man v when he rises to head of the maintenance depart a 
V 1e Gap ment, begins to dress up and come to work with a brief cas a 
V d The Th tual work in his trade is now beneath him. as 
I blem crops up in trade schools, where pupils ar : 
trained in the craft skills so important to moder | 
: : % stry. Many boys assume that, since they are getting m ™ 
lucation than the average person in their country, their | 
should be white collar almost from the ver ss 
Actually a country th rapidly industrializing P 
: ] \ horter supply of craftsmen than of cleric ee 
I LI th case there will be greater chances 
for the craftsman than for the clerical worker ; : 
- man may well attain the white collar status : 
only if he is willing to pitch in first f he 
S \ to do the physical (as well as mental) work one 
\ 
Recruiting the Middle Management Group ¢ 
S The nature of the problem of building the middle mar Me 
rement group will vary according to the type of indust: " 
tween involved. Sears, Roebuck & Company has been able to 9 rit 
: majo re with only 15 U.S. employees and subsequent eC 
x 0 to n 24-store chain with only 15 North American rel 
of People are selected and trained for middle-managem n 
S ) ns before the store opens. By way of contrast, t . 
\ ( ctive industries need to bring such people with them s : 
c hat, except fo few professionally trained Nationals, t ' 
v ( middle-management group is entirely North American at t! 
t N countered outset. The problem then is to bring Nationals up into t e 
s t Was « t x ve middle-management group through promotion and to bring fn. 
t or Cc on the part in more professionally trained people. €1 
0 . he s n t ahead From what social level should the National midd hr¢ 
i Ir cas the N he North Ameri- management people come? Management may find at t no 
C v expressi! of view their own outset that it receives applications from a number of member J ter 
ur of the top social class. It is natural to be flattered by thi § pris 
W ng seems to ttention. Furthermore, these people are likely to be the be 8 
i \\ no means a_ educated people in the country, and many of them will} Iror 
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t me very able. On the other hand, experience shows that it is mark-up, which we take for granted in retail selling, requires 
tes, f dificult to keep them on the company staff. Through family several sentences of description to arrive at an approximate 
ight nd social connections, they have very attractive opportunities Spanish equivalent. Terms such as these tend then not to be 
in National enterprises. Many of them look upon a job with  translated—but to be transliterated. Thus mark-up has 
a 1 U.S. company as a very valuable training experience. In become “mokup.’ The difficulty in translation represents a 
ae this way, the company is making a contribution to the supply problem of cultural difference as well as a language problem. 
ve f business management in the country, but the company The same idea can be illustrated in the fields of price policy 
ze receives no direct return. After two, three, or five years, the and inventory control. The U.S. manufacturer or retailer 
fi mployee feels that he has received enough training and leaves _ takes it for granted that he should set his prices at a relatively 
_ ee to launch his real career. small margin above cost and make his profits by selling in a 
in Furthermore, even if the man from the social élite remains large volume. In the past, the | atin-American businessman 
Me yond the ‘“‘training’’ period, he is still open to outside offers has thought in terms of a large margin of profit on each item, 
rig vhose attractiveness may grow more rapidly than his advance- which necessarily limited the market for his merchandise. 
, ri ment within the company. For example, take the case of a ‘This difference in the concept of price and profit necessarily 
es ional who had worked with a U.S. company for 15 years involves other accompanying differences in job content. 
7 a ind had risen rapidly—according to North American To a considerable extent, the training of the middle- 
Bee: tandards. Management considered him a very valuable man management man involves a process of acculturation. How- 
Ber who might eventu: gain one of the te sitions he ever, the U.S. executive should not feel that this is a one-wa 
If ) might eventually gain one of the top position the aif . executive sh td not feel that this is a one-way 
pe mpany. But how fast would management have to mov process with the Latin American learning U.S. business ways. 
ss m? One day he came in to consult a North American Unless the U.S. executive has become somewhat acculturated 
nae superior about a job two levels above him. He put it this in the ways of Latin-American business and industry, he will 
oe wav: “How long will it be before I have that job? Pop has not understand the problems faced by the National manager 
he een pushing me mighty hard take over his organization, as he seeks to adjust himself to the business ways of the United 
a nd I have to make non it. Unless it’s a certainty State 
=a t I can get that 2, 3, or 4 years, I’m r to Clarification of Expectations 
> to leave. What level of performance shall top management expect 
The executive was not speaking aggressively. He wa of its National 1 middle-management positions ? What level 
describing the social facts of life of performance shall they expect of Unless 
7» th Peop| of this sort of social and educational background \ ets of expectations are close together, there is bound to 
od so scarce in relation to the rapidly growing industrial misunderstanding and friction. 
pportunities that management is inevitably led to people of When Sears, Roebuck & Company builds the same type of 
re humble origins in staffing these positions. Thus th ee toy Tatas 1 and puts into effect the same practices 
iddle-management men are coming from the developing wnt in the home offs a 
middle class and even, in some cases, from the lower class 
are In this process the U.S. enterprise is contributing th 
aed wth of a middle class, which will be important to the a ae 
intry not only for economic growth but also for political account diffe 
bility ground knowledge a as differences in purchasing power. 


While management has a better chance to hold on to people 


ivision chief had 4 years with Sears 


In the US, the ave 


up f such social origins, we cannot assume that these people when promoted to that job, and the average store manager 
le m will automatically make a career with the U.S. company. had 814 years with Sears when he reached that position. In 
ndustr e extent of their outside opportunities will vary not only fexico, the division chief bezan wiih 3 months’ training and 
to Of iN no other work experience, while men have been appointed 
quen a store managers after only 21% years’ experience. This differ- 
eric tremendous building boom that a Venezuelan engineer of the ‘nce in experience can partially account for better results in 


imblest 
the U.S 


ast. . company. 

them 

als. | The Culture of U.S. Industry and Commerce 

1 at tl There is a good deal of technical content in the jo 

nto tl the engineer, which, subject to translation, would be the same 
o br any language. However, with many management jobs 


midd| 
at 
rvembet 


by this 
the best 


prising the job. 


will 


there is the problem of content which cannot be solved 
through ordinary translation. In addition to the technical 
‘nowledge, there is the body of standard procedures, special 


terminology, and a way of thinking about phenomena com- 


some commercial concepts are practically untranslatable 
tom English into Spanish. For example, the concept of 


origins can find attractive opportunities outside of the United States. Greater purchasing power here can also 


pl 
produce a higher volume of sales per employee. 


islate 


and adapt the com- 
ts that it had been using in the U.S 
test has 


b of vatin American on this 


scores of U.S. employees (with no 


tin-American country to 


I ese are not intelligence 
tests and should not be interpreted to mean that Latin Ameri- 
cans are inherently inferior. The tests are based upon the sort 
of commercial knowledge appropriate to Sears and widespread 
in our North American culture. Since most Latin Americans 
have grown up in a non-commercial culture or in a commer- 


cial culture far different from that represented by Sears, we 


geen: | 
Sears recently undert 
mercial achievement tes 
been about 60% of the iis 
significant differences from one 
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should expect them to score substantially lower than U.S. Note that the North American was kidding—a practic n 
employees at the outset of their work for Sears. against which we have warned. However, the circumstance nd 
; } hat the remark could not be interpreted as a 


the testing program was very valuable in helping top manage- attack upon the dignity of the Latin American. In action a; xp 


ment to develop more real > standards for its Latin-Ameri- well as in words, the North American was saying, “If this 
jol 1 me, then it should not be beneath y Ne 


Tower standard for success and raise tx The Concept of the Expanding Organization 
stand O1 ts Latin-American organizatior Under the conditions that have prevailed in many Latin: } 
s in experience. American organizations, it was natural for an individual t 


While the tests have a constructive effect upon top man-_ be reluctant to train his subordinates. The owners delegated | X 
ment’s expectations, they also have an effect upon th little responsibility down the line. Not trusting their sul 


expectations of employees. This part the problem must ordinates, they ruled by close supervision. This made 


refully handled. In setting up one store, Sears had impossible to expand the company, for expansion requires . 
hired 43 peopl its division head 1 1 was beginnin real delegation of authority and responsibility. Since the com- | 
t] raini 1. On tl t of their pany was not expanding, the supervisor did not see new jol cs 
raining, tl ll t he test of commet knowledg: opening up ahead of him. It was natural then for him t 
At the end of the day, 23 of the 43 came to the top executir think in terms of holding his own—protecting his own j 
to turn in their resignations. When he asked for an explan: by seeing to it that no one was qualified to step into it. 
ti t] told him, ‘““We’ve tal the examination, and, i He can this withholding of training be reduced ¢ 
this is what is required of us, we can never do it.” Th eliminated? The expansion of the organization itself is the | \ 
executiy mad t clear that they were not expected to do createst force in this direction. | 
well at that point, that the tests were only a cuide to thei1 The supervisor now sees that more and more positions are | 
furtl t Only t v they willin tinue opening up above him. Furthermore, he can be told, “W 


an’t promote you until we have some qualified perso 


tT course, there is anot use for tests: the selection of available to take over your job. If you don’t train your 
inates, we may not be able to promote you at all.” 
i101 It has been Sears’ experience that Latin Americans 
mal rs. Fifteen mont! iter the openin the store, general have somewhat more tendency to withhold training 
} in tl iti iad) = than North Americans at the outset. However, it has beer 


ot from 2) to 40% found that this difference narrows greatly—if it does not 


-as people gain experience in an expand: 


ing organization. 


Changing the Concept of Wo The Challenge of Opportunity 


In the U.S., research |] shown that supervisors both The Latin American does not consider work as an end 1 Cc 
hi hig! oductivity and a_ bett acceptance fron itself. However, he will work just as hard as the Nort! 
men whet do not spend much of their time doin American, providing the work presents a real challenge t wal 
same wr hei ( O othe1 hin th 
cases ¢ emerge -y or for training purpos¢ Vv expect thi Take the case of the opening of the Sears’ store in Bogota ( 


he heads together on the preceding Friday afternoon. He tol 
shows occasionally that he is willing to get his hands dirty them that since they had been working very conscientious] 


} 


1e 3-months’ training and preparatory period, | 


vem to take time off from Saturday through Tuesdai 


will leave the dirty work behind him. Can his conception br which was in accordance with National custom. Some 0! 
changed ? Apparently it can—and primarily by examp] them protested that they had much work to do before the Ie 
The National head of an appliance division in a Sears would be ready for the opening. The President insisted ; this 
store came into his department one day to find a man on h was a flat management order. Nevertheless, about | 3 of 
ands al ne ) witl v macl The them came in to work Saturday and about the same number v0 
Nat 1 d to find t the tinkerer was the (and not always the same people) came in on Monday and WI 
President (a North American) of the Sears’ organization of | even on Tuesday, the National holiday. I 
that country. “What are you doing under there?” he asked. This in a so-called siesta-fiesta culture! Why did the 
I am fi this wv machine,” the President said, with work? They worked because they felt they had a job tod \ 


smile, “because you must be too important to do it your- and they recognized the challenge and felt the responsibility 


immediately got down _ of that job. 


on his hands and knees himself to take over the repair job. This suggests a partial answer to difficulties American 


superviso *n the man: to be % and willing to step Colombia. The store was to open on a Wednesday following 
in and do the j« mself. The manager gains the respect of a Tuesday National holiday. The President called his divisia 


PBL 


can 

would be permanent; tish with a level of performan either.” n 

} } } 1 1 . 

| 
Che Latin American assumes that, moves up, he wanted tis |) 
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ncerns have with retaining professionally trained Nationals The process of industrialization and economic growth 


nd especially Nationals of high social status. U.S. manage- 
ent is in a difficult competitive situation and can only 
xpect to hold a fraction of these people against the pull of 
family and 
Nevertheless, observations suggest that the size of the fraction 
n be raised by the challenge of the job. If these Nationals 


friends and economic opportunities outside. 


nd they have interesting and challenging jobs and are 
rded 


reater proportion will remain with the company. 


high degree of independent responsibility, a 


X. A Practical Approach to Understanding 


Whether he likes it or not, the U.S. businessman in Latin 
\merica is dealing with culture and culture change. Unless 
» has at least an implicit understanding of the local culture, 

sannot be effective in his overseas work. 
are three main pitfalls in the North American’s 
roach to culture: the human nature myth, the static 
tion, and the moralizing tendency. 

The Human Nature Myth 
We often hear it said that “human nature is pretty much 
» same the world over.” If this simply means that every- 
re people have certain biological needs such as for food 
k, sex, sleep, and so on, then the statement is true— 
it it is not very helpful. If it means that people everywhere 

» the same social and economic interests, and will respond 
the same incentives that we do, then the statement is the 

st patent nonsense. 

The Static Conception 

Almost equally dangerous is the conception of culture in 
tatic terms. People who think this way recognize the im- 

rtance of culture but see it (implicitly) as a fixed system 

t controls forever the behavior of individuals. 

On the contrary, culture is learned by the members of a 
society through their experiences in growing up and even in 

ter years. The individual learns that if he behaves in certain 
ways, he is rewarded by his society, whereas when he acts in 
ther ways, he is punished. Rewards and punishments may 

e many forms, of course. In time, most individuals learn 
to avoid behavior that is frowned on by at least their im- 
nediate social group and to behave in ways that are rewarded 

it least escape disapproval. 

Let us examine three common Latin-American character- 
tics from that standpoint. We have pointed out that Latin- 
\merican culture in the past has tended to discourage a sense 
{ personal responsibility, has promoted a fatalistic view of 
fe, and has inhibited subordinates from trying to initiate 
ction for their superiors in an organization. 

These characteristics are quite normal responses to the 
world in which many Latin Americans have found themselves. 
Why should a man accept personal responsibility when ex- 
perience had shown that there was nothing he could do to 

tter his lot? Why should a man have faith in progress 
when experience had shown him no improvement in his own 

‘ituation? Why should a man speak 
Xperience had shown that the security of himself and his 


up to the boss, when 


tamily depended upon exhibiting a submissive attitude ? 


makes possible a drastic change in these characteristics. Here 
U.S. management can contribute to cultural changes which, 
in the long run, will be welcomed throughout Latin America. 

If people learn that the acceptance of personal responsi- 
bility for events leads to a more rewarding life, then the sense 
of responsibility will grow. If people see progress for them- 
the fatalistic will 


if management recognizes and rewards 


selves and all around them, outlook 
gradually give way. 
the first few people who dare to speak up to the boss, then 
the flow of upward communication will steadily grow. 

These changes will not come overnight, but come they 
will, providing management has the patience, the faith, and 
the skill to support them. 

The Moralizing Tendency 

All observers agree that we have a tendency to pass moral 

judgment upon other peoples, to blame them for their “short- 


comings” when they do not conform to our standards. 


This trait shows itself in two opposite—but equally 
dangerous—forms: “high ideals” and the “hard-boiled” 


cynical reaction. 


For example, take of a country where minor 


covernment officials receive 


be 


through their offices. The moralizer condemns such behavior 
so many people 
do not have the “high ideals’? with which he has been brought 


up. Or he may abandon his “high ideals” and embrace the 


as corruption and is indignant to find that 


cynical reaction, assuming that every man has his price and 
that no standards other than self-interest prevail. 

The cynic claims to be a realist, but often he antagonizes 
another people because of the obvious disrespect he shows 
them. And sometimes he even finds himself in trouble with 
“high ideals” 


assumes that people who do 


the law for attempted bribery. The moralizer 


ble, and yet he 


causes less trou 
standards at all. 


the 


not have his own standards do not have any 


Blinded by this view, he never learns to understand 
norms of life among various groups of Latin Americans. 

We face a similar problem with the social structure. With 
our strong egalitarian beliefs, many of us have difficulty in 
dealing with a society more stratified than our own. The 
trouble may take various forms. In our “breezy informality” 
meet and 


we may fail to recognize the status of we 


therefore fail to show an individual the respect his position 
calls for in his own society. Or, in our own thoughts, 
have 


we 
may condemn certain individuals because they not 


“earned” their prominent positions. Holding these attitudes, 
we are unable to establish friendly relations of mutual re- 
spect with such people. 

The cynical reaction offers subtler but yet more serious 
difficulties. 
much. We assume that the people now prominent are all- 


Here, we accept the stratified society—but too 


powerful—which they are not. We assume that they can 


lead or coerce others to accept their wishes. Therefore, the 
need only to 


others don’t count; to get what we want, we 


“play ball” with the élite group. 


The cynics are no more realists than the “idealists” who 


refuse to recognize social stratification at all. To be sure, 
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the foreign businessman in Latin America must learn to 
know d work with some of the prominent and powerful 


people. If he has just gone down to make a quick “deal” and 
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Comparative Studies of U.S. and 


Latin-American Companies 


Our know shin’ of problems of U.S. enterprise in Lat 


then get out *h cor ts are all that he needs. But : : f ley | 
. ° . America is limited as ong as our attention is focused er 
for the business that juilding for the future, the executive atire nent 
1 ¢] : upo! .S. companies. / nany points we al 
ind ‘the social structure of today—and “P" nie t many pi ints we finc oursely W 
open making assumptions about the situations we would find in a se 
exclusively Latin-American company. For example, we not 
Aft ll, a culture is mad all the groups and th rin 
: ras that the Latin-American foreman seems more reluctant tha hea 
5 wht social sys m. | ne people ne 
his U.S. counterpart to take up complaints and suggestior 
who defer to « s, the class y anks less or takes orders shal tara ; a Oris 
; é ; with his boss. However, here we are not dealing only wit 
I neitl ve those otners or Nay Q1VE over all their | . L: 
the relations between two positions in the hierarchy: forem 
initiative to them. The enjoyers of privilege may be limited : ; 1 Spree 
: : , ; and superintendent. We are dealing with a situation in whic In 
forced to defend « v their position, by the others ranke: é : 
foremen are Latin Americans and superintendents are Nor In! 
under them. There m 
See th Americans. Is the reluctance of a Latin American to spe Is V 
up in this situation a of his cultural conditioning? } their 
: ey Or is it due to the fact that his superior belongs to a differen § St 
tl dership of higher-uy ( 
é be channels of Dational_ group Until we have some studies that examir uue 
d. No matter what the ran ere may be channels of ; ; 
cs | relations between Latin-American foremen and Latin-Amer: | They 
cussion or 1 or referral and consultation among the 2 ag 
can superintendents, we cannot be confident of our answer eb 
asses, or bitter gulfs bridged only by go-between mediat 
to these questions 
strife s only in common rel is enthusiasm 01 = ] } . : | The 
t ack pattern for We suspect that such studies, beyond their 
: lac scientific value, would contribute greatly to our understan 
y consens or decisio ross lines oO undemo- nla 
cleavage must be worked out for itself. ing of som of the problems U.S. managers face in Lat T) 
America and also to some of the problems that Latin-Amer 
These fac n ng when we remember that the tes) rom 
: . oa can managers face in building up their organizations. Th 
Ss emis — neq t Wili ney t . ime 
would be a good test of the possible transferability of som 
rl ( curren 1ISTOT i ra ke 
| of U.S. management’s ideas and practices into a different 
exact t ( of old ri ti oT ¢ Ss and privilege } gir 
I ( ew midd class Kaway Of peasants into the t 
I 10D | n countries chanve 1s already on Rac ; and Color n 
t providin rreat and exnlosive new motives for fe 
provien great and explosive new motives fo1 Latin America differs from us in the role played by rac ue 
tl ( and for 1 classes in particular and skin color in society. We do not find the caste-l th 
t C old pl . While situation of Negroes Ss whites sharply separated from eac 0 
i taining ret IS V those now prominent, th Isines other and with the Negroes facing organized discriminati tu 
C enter o the changes of the such as we see naitiialarls in the U.S. south. At the san ind 
Tutu and Nis a Nave an understanding Of and time, it would a mistake to assume that race and col i 
ce 1 wid ety of grou in Latin-American make no difference in Latin America. We have a good deal mé 
s¢ of evidence that people who are “white” by skin color and } posit 
‘ | by European ancestry have definite status advantages, whereas | stud, 
: dark skin and Negroid or Indian characteristics, while the 
\ Research Problem may not completely block an individual from advancement V 
A. KResecarcn Fropiems 
nevertheless interpose barriers in his way. No doubt the im- ] Ame 
W we | ted in previous sections is no more pact of race and color differs from country to country, so W er 
( yn t opics discusse we have only should seek no universal generalizations. However, it inde 
ct . Phere hav n other topics of perhaps evident that an understanding of any particular society woul Lati 
equal imp ce that we have not discussed at all because depend in part upon further investigation of the role of rac ti 
we did 1 even t fragmentary information necessary and color.! \ 
t t ve conciusion ove 
Wit ' low for the preliminary nature of this The Developing Middle Class - 
1 some practical val Industrialization is stimulating the growth of a midd 1 th 
v ( with the problems of human class throughout Latin America. Industry is not made v 
Latin America. At the same time, we imply of owners and workers. There are first-line supervis t 
opportur o focus attention on some of the important and many line and staff positions in middle-management tha To 
rch and pract problems that remain to be studied. must be filled. Where do these new supervisors and middle ppii 
We list them below, not in any presumed order of importance, management people come from—socially? Their social at 
: ( iat call for investigatior educational background influences the sort of jobs they até 
\ 
i un} ish ript ( 1. Donald Pierson, Negroes in Brazil, The University of Chicag bs 
N re Press, Chicago, 1942. 
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ble to do. Their new positions affect their personal and 
family life. If we had case studies of a 
mobile individuals, it would help us to understand both how 


they perform in industry and how they make the social adjust- 


number of these socially 


ments that come with their rising status in the community. 
We 
this new middle-manager achieves his success in a U. 
rina National firm? If in a U.S. 
ther Nationals as occupying 


a difference whether 
S. firm 


also need to ask: Does it make 
firm, is he accepted by 
an important position in society ? 
Oris he looked upon as a hired hand of foreign interests ? 


Adjustment of Rural People to Industry 
Industrialization necessarily brings together in urban com- 
wunities a large number of workers of rural backgrounds. 
As we have seen, most such people do not readily give up 
their rural ways. 

Studies of new industrial communities would have broad 
values for understanding the evolution of the country itself. 
Tr ~ would no doubt also contribute to an understanding of 


e behavior of workers in industry. 


The Latin-American Professional Man in Industry 

The new management people in Latin America will come 
n large measure from men with professional training. 

The Latin-American educational system differs markedly 
This would lead us to expect that a Latin- 
differ, in 
the U.S.- 
gineer. We are not asking the question as to which one of 
We ask, does the Latin-Ameri- 
North 
lifferent conception of the role of the engineer in society, 


fom our own. 


\merican-trained engineer would some 


lated to the 


respects 


educational systems, from rained 


e two is a “better engineer.’ 


“an engineer, compared to the American, have a 
and 
f the nature of engineering work? 
suggest that there are differences of this 
. Only 
nor or whether 


W e have 


sional man in industry. 


research can show whether the differences are 


they are matters of some importance. 
used the engineer as one example of the profes- 
There are other professionals whose 
position and problems in industry would be equally worth 
studying. 


The Role of Union Organization 


We already know some of the ways in which Latin- 
American unions differ from North American unions. How- 
wer, this recognition of differences is not enough for full 


the contrast tells us what a 
. We have yet to learn what a 


By and large, 


1-American union is not 


{tin American union is. 

We know a good deal about the union in its relation to 
government and political life. We know almost nothing about 
the day-to-day relations between union officers and workers 
nthe industrial situation. 

What does the worker expect from his union? How does 

bring his problems to the attention of union officials? 
To what extent is a U.S. 
plicable in Latin America? 


approach to union relations 


The Image of U.S. Business and the 
U.S. Businessman 
What conception of U.S. business and the U.S. businessman 
0 we find among Latin Americans of varying status and 


social backgrounds? We are not simply raising the question 
as to whether Latin 

What is it about us that they like? What is it that they 
dislike? Nor is it enough simply 


Americans like us or dislike us. 


to have a list of traits receiv- 

ing favorable or unfavorable reactions. We would need to get 
of the U.S. businessman 
describe the “typical” U.S. 
in terms of such a char- 
what then 


from Latin Americans a description 
How do they 
they 


in terms of different types, 


as they see him. 


businessman—if inde¢ think 
If they think 
seem to be the characteristics of these types? 

We would 
from? Are people spec aking 

ith North Americans or 
and 


picture presented to them from Hollywood ? 


acter. 


also want to ask, where did this image come 
in terms of personal experience 
at least from the reports they have 
Are they reacting to the 
(Our films, with 
are more popular in Latin 
s.) Do they 


schools where our 


heard from friends relatives? 


Spanish or Portuguese sub-titles, 


America than films made in the native language 


react to the history they learned in the 


independence movement is linked with theirs? Do they see 
us through newspapers? Through political speeches ? 
Every U.S. 


some emphasis to 


company of any size in Latin America gives 


a public relations program. Presumably, 
one important aspect of such a program is to portray U.S. 
and the U.S. 
forces in the development of the country. 
that 
popular conceptions of itself if it begins with an understanding 


businessman as friendly and helpful 
We take it for 
effectively 


business 


granted management can most influence 


re. Without such an understand- 
if not 


of what these conceptions a 
ing, public relations efforts can be wasted, actually 
harmful to the company interests. 
also make 


Such a study could a contribution to improved 


international relations. People in government in our country 
and in Latin America have just as much need to understand 
as do U for 


their companies. 


each other S. executives and nationals who work 


Language Learning 
Experience so far with the Carroll tests suggests that we 


already have a good instrument to estimate language 
learning ability. 

Any company with a fair number of overseas employees 
has its own samples of those who have done well and those 
the Case 


group might give us important leads for 


may 
But what of motivation to learn? 


who have done poorly on language. studies of 


individuals in each 


more definitive research. 
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